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THOREAU AND THE WOODLOTS 
OF CONCORD 


KATHRYN WHITFORD 


RITICS have been aware for a good many years that there 

is a transition apparent in the volumes of Thoreau’s Jour- 
nal. It is a gradual transition, and therefore all but impossible 
to date or to define exactly; although Raymond Adams has 
written that that change which marks Thoreau as an ecologist 
can be traced as early as the Journal of 1845.' Be that as it 
may, Raymond Adar, » as not the first to note the changed 
tone of Thoreau’s writing. Possibly that distinction must be 
given to Thomas W. Higginson, who, in reviewing Cape Cod, 
spoke of it as having occasionally the same sandy barrenness 
as the Cape itself.*? Bradford Torrey noted the change specifi- 
cally and correctly interpreted the increased emphasis upon 
details as the outward sign that Thoreau was turning from 
poetry to science.* John Burroughs noted and deplored the 
same tendency, but he explained Thoreau’s increasing pre- 
occupation with facts as the result of the need to fill a journal, 


1 Raymond Adams, “Thoreau’s Science,” Scientific Monthly, Lx, 1-10 (May, 


1945)- 
2T. W. Higginson, “Cape Cod,” Atlantic Monthly, xv, 381 (March, 1865). 


8 Bradford Torrey, Friends on the Shelf (Boston, 1906), 106. 
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and hinted that, as Thoreau recognized his failure to synthe- 
size the facts he had already noted, he endeavored to conceal 
his failure even from himself in a mass of accumulated detail; 
and he cites as evidence of this the graduated stick with which 
Thoreau measured snowfall, and the stump-ring counts with 
which Thoreau busied himself in the last years of his life.‘ 
Odell Shepard in his preface to The Heart of Thoreau’s Jour- 
nals (1927) writes a paragraph which is quite typical of the 
general attitude toward this change in Thoreau: 


Thoreau’s fear of the effect that scientific observation might have 
upon him was apparently justified by the event. His “Journals” re- 
cord a long struggle between the poet and the naturalist in him, 
and what looks like the poet’s slow defeat. Facts which almost any 
man might have gathered, and many men more accurately than he, 
seem to have overpowered his quick-coming fancies and stifled his 
thought.® 


Though Shepard is reluctant to say, as Burroughs had said, 
that this later Thoreau had no plan into which his facts are to 


be fitted, he passes an effective judgment upon this later work 
by the selections which he includes in Tne Heart of Thoreau’s 
Journals: 


We cannot interpret the symbolism Thoreau may just conceiv- 
ably have seen in the hordes of facts heaped together in the last 
volumes of his “Journals.” What meaning his elaborate soundings 
in the Concord River or his enumeration of growth rings on old 
stumps were intended to have in a work which began as a spiritual 
autobiography we cannot say, however we may hesitate to say that 
they were intended to have no meaning whatever. Clearly, however, 
such memoranda are no more than the raw material of thought 
and literature, and therefore they are slightly represented in this 
volume of selections. The gradual change that went on in Tho- 
reau’s mind or in his methods of writing is roughly indicated by 
the fact that sixteen hundred lines have been selected for this book 


4 John Burroughs, The Last Harvest (Boston, 1922), 151. 


’ Odell Shepard, The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals (Boston and New York, 
1927), ix 
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from the first volume of his “Journal” and only two hundred and 
fifty lines from the last.® 


That such a change as these men, Torrey, Burroughs and Shep- 
ard, speak of, took place in Thoreau’s thinking and Journal 
no one who has read the Journal chronologically can doubt. 
That this change was without meaning, is a matter for grave 
doubt. 

Thoreau’s protests against becoming a scientist were fre- 
quent, and in the younger Thoreau they may have been all- 
inclusive, but in his later years, though the protests against sci- 
ence continue intermittently, they are protests against the spe- 
cialization, the narrowness, of science in his day. This is an at- 
titude which is perfectly compatible with his own increasing 
interest in science, for he did not become a specialist; he be- 
came one of America’s earliest representatives in a field so 
broad that it was not until more than twenty years after his 
death that the field was recognized and designated by a name 
of its own. The zodlogist, Reiter, proposed the term ecology 
in 1885, and a year later another zo6logist, Haeckel, formulated 
a single definition: ecology is “the study of the reciprocal re- 
lations between organisms and their environment.”* 

The term ecologist was first applied to Thoreau by E. S. 
Deevey, Jr.,* in 1942, and repeated three years later by Ray- 
mond Adams,’ but, on the whole, critics have accepted the es- 
timates of Burroughs and of Shepard. 

In his turn toward science, Thoreau became first a phenolo- 
gist, and at this time made the innumerable notes on the times 
at which plants bloom, the times at which they pollinate, leaf, 
and shed their leaves—notations which are familiar to readers 
of the Journal. Such work had been done in Europe, and such 

6 Shepard, Heart of Thoreau’s Journals, xi 


7R. F. Daubenmire, Plants & Environment (New York, 1947), 1. 

8 E. S. Deevey, Jr., “Re-examination of Thoreau’s Walden,” Quarterly Re 
view of Biology, xvut, 1-10 (March, 1942). 

® Raymond Adams, “Thoreau’s Science,” Scientific Monthly, xt, 381 (May, 
1945)- 
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observations are common among primitive peoples who live 
by hunting and agriculture, but Thoreau was the first man in 
this country to keep extended records of his observations. This 
fact has been pointed out in a paper by Aldo Leopold and Sara 
Elizabeth Jones which accords to Thoreau the title, “the father 
of phenology in this country.” *° From these phenological lists 
which were in themselves a valid contribution to science, Tho- 
reau entered the realm of the ecologist proper by his study of 
the composition, succession, and maintenance of the woodlots 
of Concord. There can be little doubt that this latter portion 
of his work was purposeful as well as painstakingly methodical. 


It was a matter of common observation in the country 


around Concord that when a white pine wood was cut, it was 
usually succeeded by a hardwood stand, and that when an oak 
or mixed hardwood lot was cut it was frequently followed by 
a pine stand. Thoreau said in his lecture on the “Succession of 
Forest Trees” that farmers had often asked him to explain 
this phenomenon."' As a result of their questions, Thoreau 
began extensive observations of the woodlots of Concord. The 
problem resolved itself into the academic question of explain- 
ing the observed succession, and the practical question of de- 
termining what was the most efficient management of such 
successions. It was at this point that his basic ideas became im- 
portant; for Thoreau believed firmly that a forest sprang from 
seed. He had, therefore, to determine how the seed of oak trees 
found its way into a pine wood, and the seed of pines into an 
oak wood, and then to explain why the seedlings throve in 
their new environments. He began by an extensive survey of 
the woodlots where such successions had taken place or were 
taking place, and by an examination of the seed supply. He 
early discarded the belief that oak or pine seeds lie dormant 
in the soil for hundreds of years, or even for a few years, and 

10 Leopold & Jones, “A Phenological Record for Sauk & Dane Counties, Wis- 


consin, 1935-1945," Ecological Monographs, xvi, 81-122 (January, 1947). 


11 Thoreau, “The Succession of Forest Trees,” Excursions (Boston and New 
York, 1go06), 155 
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then sprout when the old wood is cut off and conditions are 
favorable for their growth.** His problem was to explain suc- 
cession in terms of seeds which were immediately available, 

His survey of the woodlots served to convince him that the 
apparent succession was an actual one in many cases; although 
an oak wood when it was cut frequently reproduced itself by 
stump sprouts, if the ground were completely cleared the next 
crop would in all likelihood be pine. He observed that he 
could sometimes, by careful observation, detect the past com- 
position of a wood which had been cut three times by the fact 
that many of the trees showed by their growth that they had 
been stump sprouts,'* and he seems to have entertained an 
idea of discovering whether or not he could locate and map 
the original vegetation of Concord from his observation of 
relict chestnuts and oaks, and his knowledge of successions." 
Still, his immediate problem was that of seeds and their trans- 
portation. Pine seeds were small, light, and easily windblown; 
that made them pioneers in pastures and cleared land, and 
accounted for the fact that there would be pine seeds present 
in most of the oak woods of Concord. The heavier nuts and 
seeds obviously depended upon birds and animals for trans- 
portation. Thoreau’s difficulty lay in the fact that he had ob- 
served the periodicity of successful seeding in the oaks** and 
had examined hickory and chestnut trees a month or so after 
the nuts had ripened and discovered how few of such nuts 
which were uneaten by the squirrels were viable.** Did squir- 
rels hide and then leave uneaten enough nuts in a single year 
to produce an oak stand when the pines were cut? It was un- 
likely. The answer came when he noted the oak seedlings in 
the pine woods. He pulled one up and discovered that it was 

12 Thoreau, “The Succession of Forest Trees,” Excursions (Boston and New 
York, 1906), 200. 

18 Thoreau, Journal (poston and New York, 1906), xiv, 152. 

14 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 152. 

15 Thoreau, Journal, X1v, 115. 


16 Thoreau, Journal, X1v, 123, 124, 157, 214. 
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several years old and had developed the thick fusiform root 
characteristic of stunted growth. Several days later he went 
through oak woods and pine woods about Concord in order to 
gather ten seedling oaks from each type of wood."* He discov- 
ered that, as he had expected from his previous observations, 
he had difficulty in finding ten seedlings under the oak stand, 
but that they were numerous under the pines, also that the 
seedlings within the oak woods lacked the enlarged root which 
was characteristic of those from the pine stands. From these ob- 
servations, Thoreau argued that when a pine wood was cut, the 
oaks which came up to replace it were the result of the seed- 
ing of as many as ten years,’* and that the seeds which sprouted 
in the pine woods were protected by the shelter of the pines 
from extremes of temperature and survived year after year 
until at last they succumbed for lack of light. If, however, the 
pine wood was cut, these oak seedlings had a start of several 
years’ root growth over the pine seedlings of the year of cut- 
ting, and were able to compete successfully for the ground. 


In Thoreau’s own words the crux of the matter was presented 
thus: 


In this neighborhood, where oaks and pines are about equally 
dispersed, if you look through the thickest pine wood, even the 
seemingly unmixed pitch pine ones, you will commonly detect 
many little oaks, birches, and other hard woods, sprung from the 
seeds carried into the thicket by squirrels and other animals, and 
also blown thither, but which are overshadowed and choked by 
the pines. The denser the evergreen wood the more likely it is to 
be well planted with these seeds, because the planters incline to 
resort with their forage to the closest covert. They also carry it in- 
to birch and other woods. This planting is carried on annually and 
the oldest seedlings annually die; but when the pines are cleared 
off, the oaks, having got just the start they want, and now secured 
favorable conditions, immediately spring up to trees. 

The shade of a dense pine wood is more unfavorable to the 


17 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 179, 180 


18 Thoreau, Journal, x1v, 142 
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springing up of pines of the same species than of oaks within it, 
though the former may come up abundantly when the pines are 
cut, if there chance to be sound seed in the ground. 

But when you cut off a lot of hard wood, very often the little 
pines mixed with it have a similar start, for the squirrels have car- 
ried off the nuts to the pines, and not to the more open wood, and 
they commonly make pretty clean work of it; and moreover, if the 
wood was old, the sprouts will be feeble or entirely fail; to say 
nothing about the soil being, in a measure exhausted for this kind 
of crop. 

If a pine wood is surrounded by a white oak one chiefly, white 
oaks may be expected to succeed when the pines are cut. If it is 
surrounded instead by a dense edging of shrub oaks, then you will 
probably have a dense shrub oak thicket. 

I have no time to go into details, but will say, in a word, that 
while the wind is conveying the seeds of pines into hard woods and 
open lands, the squirrels and other animals are conveying the seeds 
of oaks and walnuts into the pine woods, and thus a rotation of 
crops is kept up.?® 

I affirmed this confidently many years ago, and an occasional ex- 
amination of dense pine woods confirmed me in my opinion. It has 
long been known to observers that squirrels bury nuts in the 
ground, but I am not aware that any one has thus accounted for 
the regular succession of forests.*° 


The whole lecture is open to the charge of oversimplification, 
of course. But all of the conditions and modifications of the 


pattern of change would have burdened the lecture with too 
much detail, too many qualifications. The fact that they were 
omitted from the lecture does not indicate that Thoreau was 
necessarily unaware of these qualifications, as the following 
paragraphs demonstrate: 


Of these [seven native trees of Concord] only white and pitch 
pine, oaks, white birch, and red maple are now both important 
and abundant. (Chestnut and hickory have become rare). 

19In his Journal, Thoreau intersperses a possible white pine stage in the 
succession. See xiv, 162. 


20 Thoreau, “The Succession of Forest Trees,” Excursions, 189-190. 
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It is an interesting inquiry what determines which species of 
these shall grow on a given tract. It is evident that the soil deter- 
mines this to some extent, as of the oaks only the swamp white 
stands in our meadows, and, so far as these seven trees are con- 
cerned, swamps will be composed only of red maples, swamp white 
oaks, white birch, and white pine. By removing to upland we get 
rid of the swamp white oak and red maples in masses, and are re- 
duced to white and pitch pine, oaks, and white birch only, 1.e. of 
those that are abundant and important. 

Secondly, ownership, and a corresponding difference of treat- 
ment of the land as to time of cutting, etc., decides the species. 

Third, age, as, if the trees are one hundred years old, they may 
be chestnut, but if sprout-land are less likely to be; etc., etc., etc. 

The noblest trees and those which it took the longest to pro- 
duce, and which are the longest-lived, as chestnut, hickories (?), 
oaks, are the first to become extinct under our present system and 
the hardest to reproduce, and their place is taken by pines and 
birches, of feebler growth than the primitive pines and birches, 
for want of a change of soil.” 

I examined a little lot about a dozen rods square, cut off last 
winter, apparently two thirds white pine and one third white oak. 
Last year the white pine seed was very abundant, but there was 
little or no white oak seed. Accordingly I noticed twenty or more 
seedling white pines of this year on the barest spots, but not a 
single seedling oak. This suggests how much the species of the 
succeeding forest may depend on whether the trees were fertile 
the year before they were cut or not.?? 


Che chief purpose of this paper, however, is to determine 
whether or not Thoreau’s work deserves the title of ecology, 
and that can be most easily ascertained in this instance by di- 
rect comparison with a paragraph from a modern study of suc- 
cession in the southwestern part of Wisconsin. 


There can be no doubt, after reading surveyors’ reports and 
hearing the recollections of old settlers, that scrub oak barrens 
throughout the area have given way to red oak woods in succes- 
sion forward from a disclimax community. The red oak type, it- 


21 Thoreau, Journal, xtv, 194-195 


2 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 191-132 
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self, may be regarded either as the regional climax or as a rather 
stable subclimax which will, however, eventually give way to the 
regional climax, the maple-basswood woods. Since the Coon Val- 
ley is in a transition region between the mixed hardwood climax 
on podzol soils to north and the oak-hickory formation on grey 
forest soils to the south, it would appear that this line of tension 
is a delicate one and that small factors would tend to swing it ei- 
ther way. Nevertheless, the writer is of the opinion that much of 
the area now occupied by the red oak woods type will eventually 
come to be occupied by the maple-basswood woods. The reasons 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Under cover of the red oak canopy there is little reproduction 

of the dominant species. Instead the chief juvenile species are 
white oak, butternut, hickory, basswood and sugar maple. 
This would seem to indicate that here red oak is not able to 
reproduce under its own shade and is replaced by trees more 
typical of the maple-basswood type. 
In many particularly favored portions of the red oak woods, 
mostly about ravines, there already exist subcommunities re- 
sembling the maple-basswood type. The canopy here is most- 
ly Tilia americana and Juglans cinerea; beneath it are such 
shrubs and plants as Staphylea trifolia, Asarum canadense 
var. acuminatum, Hepatica acutiloba, Panax quinquefolia, 
and Osmorhiza Claytont. The subcommunities within the red 
oak woods indicate that at least in some areas succession has 
already taken place toward the maple-basswood type.** 


The similarities are too great to be obscured even by the 
changes which more than eighty years have made in the vo- 
cabulary of the science, adding climax, subclimax, disclimax 
and similar descriptive terms unheard of in Thoreau’s time. 
Having settled to his own satisfaction the rather academic 
question of why forest succession took place as it did in Con- 
cord, Thoreau proceeded to the practical aspects of his discov- 
ery. That he had been aware of these aspects during most, if 


not all, of the time when he was interested in succession is ap- 


28 John Marks, “Land Use and Plant Succession in Coon Valley, Wisconsin,” 
Ecological Monographs, xu, 113-133 (April, 1942) 
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parent to anyone who reads the Journal, for his strongest 
statements for conservation appear simultaneously with his 
investigation of succession, and his stump-ring counts and 
tables which are still another aspect of Thoreau’s practical 
approach to the problems presented by the Concord woodlots 
dominate the very end of the Journal. 

Paul H. Oehser classed Thoreau as a “pioneer in conserva- 
tion” on the strength of the conclusion of the essay called 
“Chesuncook” in The Maine Woods,** but that is mild indeed 


by comparison with the wisdom and bitterness of comments 
in the last Journal. As early as 1859, Thoreau questioned the 


wisdom of clearing the forests upon some sites, and thus es- 
tablished himself among the soil as well as the forest conse 
vationists. 


Walking afterward on the hill behind Abel Hosmer’s overlook- 
ing the russet interval, the ground being bare where corn was cul- 
tivated last year, I see that the sandy soil has been washed far 
down the hill for its whole length by the recent rains combined 
with the melting snow, and it forms on the nearly level ground at 
the base very distinct flat yellow sands with a convex edge con- 
trasting with the darker soil there. Such slopes must lose a great 
deal of soil in a single spring, and I should think that was a sound 
reason in many cases for leaving them wocdland and never ex- 
posing znd breaking the surface. This plainly is one reason why 
the brows of such hills are commonly so barren. They lose much 
more than they gain annually. It is a question whether the farmer 
will not lose more by the wash in such cases than he will get by 
manuring.?° 


\ year later his attention is turned almost exclusively to the 
forests themselves and to their management. 


This shows how heedlessly wood-lots are managed at present, 
and suggests that when one is cut (if not before) a provident hus- 
bandman will carefully examine the ground and ascertain what 

24 Paul Oehser, “Pioneers in Conservation,” Nature Magazine, xxxvin, 188 
191 (April, 1945) 


25 Thoreau, Journal, x, 62 
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kind of wood is about to take the place of the old and how abun- 
dantly, in order that he may act understandingly and determine 
if it is best to clear the land or not. I have seen many a field per- 
fectly barren for fifteen or twenty years, which, if properly man- 
aged, or only let alone, would naturally have yielded a crop of 
birch trees within that time.** 


The effect of his study of succession is seen more definitely in 
the two following quotations: 


Our woodlots, of course, have a history, and we may often re- 
cover it for a hundred years back, though we do not... . Yet if we 
attended more to the history of our lots we should manage them 
more wisely.?7 

. why be dependent . . . on these windfalls from our neigh- 
bor’s trees or on accident? Why not control our own woods and 
destiny more? . . . There are many such problems in forest geom- 
etry to be solved.** 


These are not the questions of the earlier transcendental nat- 
uralist but of a practical ecologist and husbandman, who, see- 
ing the waste going on around him, becomes sometimes bitter, 
and sometimes prophetic: 


I have come up here this afternoon to see —--’s dense white pine 
lot beyond the pond, that was cut off last winter, to know how the 
little oaks look in it. To my surprise and chagrin, I find that the 
fellow who calls himself its owner has burned it all over and sowed 
winter-rye here. He, no doubt, means to let it grow up again in a 
year or two, but he thought it would be clear gain if he could ex- 
tract a little rye from it in the meanwhile. What a fool! Here na- 
ture had got everything ready for this emergency, and kept them 
ready for many years... and he thought he knew better, and would 
get a little rye out of it first, which he could feel at once between 
his fingers, and so he burned it, and dragged his harrow over it. 
As if oaks would bide his time or come at his bidding. Or as if he 
preferred to have a pine or a birch wood here possibly half a cen- 

26 Thoreau, Journal, X1v, 94-95. 


27 Thoreau, Journal, X1v, 125-126. 


28 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 127. 
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tury hence—for the land is “pine sick’ —rather than an oak wood at 
once. So he trifles with nature. I am chagrined for him. That he 
should call himself an agriculturist! He needs to have a guardian 
placed over him. A forest-warden should be appointed by the 
town. Overseers of poor husbandmen.** 

The history of a wood-lot is often, if not commonly, here, a his- 
tory of cross purposes—of steady and consistent endeavor on the 
part of Nature, of interference and blundering with a glimmering 
of intelligence at the eleventh hour on the part of the proprietor. 
The proprietor of wood-lots commonly treats Nature as an I[rish- 
man drives a horse—by standing in front of him and beating him 
in the face all the way across a field.*° 

What shall we say to the management that halts between two 
courses—does neither this nor that, but botches both? I see many 
a pasture on which the pitch or white pines are spreading, where 
the bush-whack is from time to time used with a show of vigor, 
and I despair of my trees—I say mine, for the farmer evidently does 
not mean they shall be his—and yet this questionable work is so 
poorly done that those very fields grow steadily greener and more 
forest-like from year to year in spite of cows and bush-whack, till at 
length the farmer gives up the contest from sheer weariness, and 
finds himself the owner of a wood-lot. Now whether wood-lots or 
pastures are most profitable for him I will not undertake to say, 
but I am certain that a wood-lot and pasture combined is not 
profitable." 

Ihe time will soon come, if it has not already, when we shall 
have to take special pains to secure and encourage the growth of 
white oaks, as we already must that of chestnuts for the most part. 
These oaks will become so scattered that there will not be seed 
enough to seed the ground rapidly and completely.** 


Viewed in the light of this growing concern with the proper 
management of woodlots, Thoreau’s stump-ring counts, which 


Burroughs saw as ‘barren details,” assume their proper posi- 


tion. They represent Thoreau’s research upon the ages at 


29 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 130-191 
® Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 192 
Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 145-146 


2 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 133 
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which trees may most profitably be cut, and are, therefore, the 
perfectly logical outgrowth of the research upon the succession 
of forest trees. He counted rings industriously on pitch pine 
stumps, white pine stumps, oak stumps, in fact, any stumps 
which were available, and used the resultant data on average 
rates of growth to help him to arrive at an estimate of the age 
of trees still standing in the neighborhood; but his most im- 
portant use of it was in his calculation of the growth rate of 
pitch pines. 

His first calculations were based on ring counts from seven 
pitch pine stumps and these were compared with averages 
from the seven stumps which he had measured the day before. 
He concludes that these trees grew, 


... from first to last about a fifteenth of an inch in a year. But they 
grew very slowly indeed for the last fifty or more years. They did 
nearly half (?) of their growing in the first third of their existence. 
... IT should say that they averaged but one thirty-sixth part of an 
inch the third or last fifty years. That is, their rate of growth the 
three successive periods of fifty years diminishes in geometrical 
progression, the quotient being two... . 

I may therefore take this to be the average growth of a pitch 
pine for the first fifty years. But I have not yet taken into the ac- 
count the fact that, though the thickness of the layer is less, its su- 
perficies, or extent, is greater, as the diameter of the tree increases. 
Let us compare the three portions of the wood. If the diameter at 
the end of the first fifty years is four, the second fifty, six, and the 
third fifty, seven, then the amount of wood added each term will be 
(to omit very minute fractions) twelve and a half, fifteen and a half, 
and ten respectively. So that, though in the second fifty the rings 
are twice as near together, yet considerably more wood is produced 
than in the first, but in the third fifty the tree is evidently en- 
feebled, and it probably is not profitable (so far as bulk is con- 
cerned) to let it stand any more.** 


He did not work out the figures for the other species of trees, 


but there are data enough in the notebooks, and if an oppor- 


838 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 203-205 
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tunity to address the Middlesex Agricultural Society had oc- 
curred again it is quite possible that this later data would have 
been organized as was that for the ‘Succession of Forest Trees.” 

In addition to his calculations on the proper ages at which 
to cut trees, Thoreau in such a lecture would probably have 
gone on to protest against at least two common practices in 
woodlot management: spring burning and permitting wood- 
lots to be reforested by stump sprouts. 

Spring burning is still fairly common agricultural practice 
despite the fact that many men have proved that it is detri- 
mental both to the vegetation of forests and to the soil itself. 
About Concord in Thoreau’s time the spring haze was attrib- 
uted by some men to the smoke from the burning forest floor,** 
and Thoreau records many fires quite casually in his early 
Journal, including the one he set.** These spring fires consti- 
tuted the chief vicissitude of the seedling oaks. Once Thoreau 
had become aware of the important réle played by these seed- 
lings in the reforesting of cut-over land, he could not coun- 
tenance burning of the forest understory—nor did he believe 
that burning prompted forest growth—as his neighbors some- 
times told him: 


It would be just as sensible for them to treat their young or- 
chard or nurseries of apple trees in the same way, i.e., to burn them 
over and raise rye there a year or two, thinking to do them good.** 


When a woodlot in Concord was cut in Thoreau’s day, and 


the farmer wished the land to remain in timber, the usual pro- 


cedure was to allow the land to come up to stump sprouts. This 
method was faster and easier than seeding, and quite likely to 
succeed if the previous wood were young—for of mature trees 
only basswood produces stump sprouts readily. Thoreau, how- 
ever, in studying successions had been observing sprout land 
carefully and critically. He recognized that sprouts were not 

44 Thoreau, Journal, xu, 236. 

48 Thoreau, Journal, 1, 21, 27, 37, 40 


6 Thoreau, Journal, X1v, 211. 
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always produced, particularly by the trees best suited for lum- 
ber, and he was certain that there was a lack of vitality in the 
trees produced from sprouts. They would not thrive as would 
seedlings: 


For aught that I know, I would much rather have a young oak 
wood which has succeeded to pines than one that has succeeded 
to oaks, for they will make better trees, not only because the soil 
is new to them, but because they are all seedlings, while in the 
other case, far the greater part are sprouts; just as I would prefer 
apple trees five or six years from the seed for my orchard to suckers 
from those which have come to maturity and decayed. Otherwise 
your young oaks will soon, when half grown, have the diseases 
of old trees—warts and decay.*" 


With which modern forestry is in perfect accord as the follow- 
ing quotation from Toumey and Korstian bears witness: 


Trees originating from seed are much longer lived than those 
from stool or root shoots. . . . For this reason trees of a high forest 
are much older at maturity than the same species grown as cop- 
pice.** 


Still another vital question which Thoreau raises time and 
again is that of crop rotation in forests. This is implied in the 
paragraph quoted above by the statement that the pines will 
make better trees because “the soil is new to them.” The ques- 
tion is still unsettled, but the paper “Is there a natural crop 
rotation in forests?” says in part: 


A considerable body of general observations have convinced many 
foresters that there is a natural “crop rotation” in forests, super- 
imposed on the succession of the community as a whole.*® 


The final conclusion of this paper is, however, that there is 
too little evidence available to permit the statement of a gen- 
eral rule. 

87 Thoreau, Journal, xiv, 145; see also, XIV, 190, 223. 

88 Toumey and Korstian, Foundations of Silviculture (New York, end ed., 
1947), 260. 

89 Henry T. Baldwin, “Is There a Natural Crop Rotation in Forests?” Ecolo- 
ogy, XV, 67-68 (January, 1934). 
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Thoreau’s work was cut short by his untimely death. Had it 
not been for that, many of the recorded observations which 
have given rise to the charge that Thoreau’s work was purpose- 
less might have found their places in subsequent lectures and 
writings; but one cannot judge Thoreau’s science without rec- 
ognition of the fact that in many fields he was working almost 
alone in this country. To a large extent he had to compile his 
own textbook in ecology, and whatever piqued his curiosity, 
whatever appeared unusual or significant he recorded in his 
Journal together with much that appears commonplace today. 
Probably some of this material would have remained value- 
less to Thoreau himself, even had he lived to be as old as Em- 
erson; but it is well to keep in mind that in any science it is 
a lesser sin to collect data which seem to have no purpose than 
to neglect to collect valuable data. 





GENTLEMEN OF PROPERTY AND STANDING: 
COMPROMISE SENTIMENT IN BOSTON 
IN 1850 


DAVID D. VAN TASSEL 


The most serious obstacle to the progress of the antislavery 
cause was the conduct of the clergy and churches in our country. 
... The influential members of the churches—“the gentlemen of 
property and standing” . . . these gentlemen, too important to be 
alienated, were permitted to direct the action of the churches, and 
the preaching of their pastors on this delicate question, this ex- 
citing topic.’ 


HE new year, 1850, began a decade to be filled with grave 
and far-reaching events, but boys like young Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Henry Adams could look forward to nothing 
more exciting in the new year than more Latin with Mr. Epes 
Dixwell or in the Boston Latin School, and perhaps a mob or 
two. Wendell Phillips was always good for one such affair, 
though there did not seem to have been many lately. And, of 
course, there were the snowball fights between the private 
school “‘Northenders” and the “Southenders,” tough Irish boys 
who had recently come to Boston. Others looked to the new 
year with anticipation, for there was much unfinished business 
of 1849 to be brought to a conclusion. Dr. Holmes might have 
read in his evening paper another rehash of the Webster- 
Parkman murder case, and have remembered with a shudder 
that he would have to testify for the prosecution in March. He 
probably did see the advertisements in boldface type that 
blared forth announcements of sales of picks, tents, gold sift- 
ers, compasses, and boats. Gold had been discovered in 1849 
at Sutter’s Creek, California, and many people were looking 
forward to wealth by the end of 1850. Dr. Holmes might also 
have seen an advertisement by P. T. Barnum promising great 
1 Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our Antislavery Conflict (Boston, 
1869), 127. 
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things for a young Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, who had al- 
ready captured the nation’s imagination, though as yet she 
had not set foot in the United States. She was to sing at the 
Old Tremont Temple in September. 

Businessmen, too, were looking forward to the new year 
with great expectations. Production was rising with the in- 
creasing industrialization of New England—so much so that 
the manufacturers of cotton textiles felt they could compete 
on even terms with England. Markets were made more readily 
available with the opening of the railroads to the West and 
the steamships and fast clippers plying the trade to the East. 

By 1850, Boston had a population of 136,881, an increase of 
sixty-two per cent over a ten-year period—and this in spite of 
the great exodus to California and the epidemic of Asiatic 
cholera which had swept away a thousand lives the summer 
before. The tax levy was to be over a million dollars—the 
highest in the history of the city: six dollars and eighty cents 
a thousand—part of which was to go to pay for the new four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollar jail still under construc- 
tion, and for the fifteen-mile aqueduct from “Cochituate”’ 
which was to supply all of Boston with pure water. Boston 
looked forward to peace and prosperity in the coming year. 

There was, however, one dark spot on the horizon, and it 
centered over Washington. Congress met on the first Monday 
of December, 1849, amid ominous rumblings. A convention 
of the Southern states was called to meet at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on June g, 1850. Secession was in the air, and in the 
conduct of the Southern representatives in Congress. The un- 
rest was shown by the turbulent balloting for the Speaker of 
the House, which lasted for three weeks. Robert C. Winthrop, 
a Boston man, was again the Whig candidate, but eight of the 
thirteen Free Soil representatives objected, for in his last 
term as Speaker of the House Winthrop had not recognized 
the antislavery sentiment when appointing committees. Win- 
throp finally declined the nomination so that the business of 
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the House might proceed. Howell Cobb, a strong slavery man 
from Georgia, was elected.’ 

As soon as Congress was organized, President Taylor sent 
down his message of the twenty-ninth of January. He request- 
ed that the application of California for admission to the 
Union be considered favorably and that the action of the peo- 
ples of New Mexico be awaited, in order to avoid sectional 
controversy. He referred here to the proposed Wilmot Proviso 
which would have barred the extension of slavery in the ter- 
ritories gained from Mexico, and which, if passed, might have 
caused a general secession movement.* But Congress was not 
in the mood to follow the mild advice of the President, for, 
on February 6, Henry Clay finished a speech in which he in- 
troduced a series of resolutions that in effect compromised the 
demands of the North and of the South. 

These resolutions at first satisfied neither section. Massa- 
chusetts Representative Horace Mann said: “It will be defeat- 
ed: but, if we from the North are still, it will be defeated by 
Southern votes and declamation.’’* Orin Fowler (also a Rep- 
resentative of Massachusetts) said in a speech to the House on 
March 11: “In no case will I participate in extending the 
slave power into free territory. No. Never!’’ A group of South- 
ern Senators and Representatives sent an address to their con- 
stituents in which they outlined the Compromise resolutions: 
“The question then is, will the measures of aggression pro- 
posed in the House be adopted? They may not, and probably 
will not be in this session.”’* However, they went on to predict 
in the next session “a considerable increase of the vote in favor 


2 Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., editor, A Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop (Bos- 
ton, 1897). 

8 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann (Boston, 1891), 288. “I really think, if 
we insist upon passing the Wilmot Proviso for the Territories, that the South— 
a part of them—will rebel. But J would pass it, rebellion or not. I consider no 
evil so great as the extension of slavery.” 

4 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann, 288-289. 

5 Address of the Southern Delegates in Congress to their Constituents (Wash- 
ington, n.d.), 13. This document is not dated, but its context places it soon after 
Clay's Compromise Speech, Feb. 6, 1850. 
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of them” in which case they feared that all of the territories 
would come in free, thus creating a three-fourths majority for 
the North, enabling it to make an amendment to the Consti- 
tution emancipating the slaves. 


Such then being the case, it would be to insult you to suppose 
you could hesitate.* To destroy the existing relation between the 
free and servile races at the South would lead to consequences un- 
paralleled in history. They cannot be separated, and cannot live 
together in peace, or harmony, or to their mutual advantage, ex- 
cept in their present relation. Under any other, wretchedness, and 
misery, and desolation would overspread the whole South.* 


Thus the Southern delegates early in 1850 felt themselves 
backed to the wall, and were ready to do anything to prevent 
Northern “aggressions.” Henry Clay himself was dubious 
about the chance of his resolutions ever becoming law. But 
he did express some hope in a letter to Daniel Ullman: ‘The 
timid from the North hesitate, and the violent from the South 
may oppose it [the Compromise], but I entertain hopes of its 
success.”’* On March 6, the day before Webster made his ad- 
dress to the Senate, Clay wrote to his son James: “The speech 
has produced a powerful and salutary effect in the country and 
in Congress. Whether the plan will be adopted or not remains 
to be seen.’’® 


Back in Boston there was little notice taken in the news- 


papers of the Compromise measures, except for small para- 
graphs such as the one in the Daily Evening Traveler (Feb. 4, 
1850): “Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions are to be consid- 


ered in the Senate today. There is no reason to believe that 

they will meet with any efficient support either from the North 

or the South.” People were waiting. The North still cherished 

a rather arrogant certainty that the South could be dominated. 
6 Italics mine 


7 Address of the Southern Delegates, 14. 


* Calvin Colton, editor, The Private Correspondence of Henry Clay (Boston, 
1856), 600 


® The Private Correspondence of Henry Clay, 601-602. 
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Stocks—especially cotton—remained firm: the merchants, too, 
were waiting. Robert C. Winthrop expressed to Daniel Web- 
ster the feelings of the people of Boston. He had just returned 
to Washington on the evening of March 6, when he visited 
Webster’s house where he found him “in the last agonies of 
preparation [for his seventh of March speech], and in the act 
of dictating passages to his son Fletcher.” Winthrop apologized 
for intruding and was about to leave when Webster called 
out: “What say our friends in Boston?” Winthrop replied, “I 
thought them satisfied with the President’s policy and not dis- 
posed to press matters to a dangerous pass upon the Wilmot 
Proviso.”’?° 

Trading on the Boston market remained dull as Boston 
watched the frantic efforts of the New York merchants to 
raise a petition in support of Clay’s compromise measures. 
The Independent said, of the merchants, in its March 7 issue: 


They would favor any man and any speech which would settle 
the slavery question and leave commerce unthreatened and unim- 
paired. They do not care so much how it is settled, as that it be in 
some way settled. 


The speech that was to change this trend of thinking was 
made on the very same day. 

By the end of February, Webster had come to realize that a 
crisis existed. His optimism flagged and he was weary with 
work when he wrote his son Fletcher: 


I am nearly broken down with labor and anxiety. I know not 
how to meet the present emergency, or with what weapons to beat 
down the Northern and Southern follies, now raging in equal ex- 
tremes. ... 1 have poor spirits, and little courage. “Non sum, qualis 
eram,”’*+ 


On Thursday, March 7, rain beat on the cobbled streets of 


10 Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., editor, A Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop (Bos- 
ton, 1897), 112. 

11 The Complete Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, xvui (Boston, 
1902), 532, 534- 
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Boston. Citizens went about their normal business, staying in- 
doors as much as possible. There was nothing more exciting on 
the Boston horizon than the approaching trial of Professor 
Webster, which promised to be a big show, for many of Bos- 
ton’s worthiest gentlemen were to be called to the witness 
stand—among them Dr. Holmes, Jared Sparks, John Gorham 
Palfrey, and many others. Aside from this, nothing of great 
moment seemed imminent. Few people realized at twelve 
o'clock that Daniel Webster was about to make a speech on 
the floor of the Senate in Washington that would have resound- 
ing effects on the momentarily quiet atmosphere. The stock 
market had prophetically taken a decided rise, especially in 
cotton. 

In Washington that day crowds overflowed the Senate, and 
men who had travelled long distances to hear Webster speak, 
grumbled as they were turned away at the doors. Women took 
over the floor and occupied half the seats of the Senators. Mr. 
Fillmore gave the floor to the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Walker, who graciously yielded to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Webster spoke for “three hours, logically, powerfully, 
eloquently, though somewhat fettered by the spirit of com- 
promise.’’** The speech was, as Webster himself said it would 
be, ‘““—an honest, truth telling speech and a Union speech.” * 
He gave a brief account of the history of slavery in this coun- 
try, and said that slavery could not possibly be extended into 
the territories gained from Mexico for Nature herself had al- 
ready made laws barring it. He also said that it was the duty 


of the states to uphold the Constitution and deliver up all 


slaves that had escaped. He denounced the Abolition societies 
as “unnecessary.” 

The reaction was immediate: the Senate rang with shouts of 
approval and applause, but this was the normal reaction when 
Webster spoke. Good Whigs like Robert C. Winthrop and 
Samuel F. Vinton were disturbed by the speech: they be- 


12 Puritan Recorder, March 14, 1850 


13 The Complete Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, xvitt, 534-535. 
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lieved it would do “infinite mischief, and overturn every 
Whig state north of the Potomac.”** Horace Mann declared 
Webster a “fallen star.” The merchants of New York wel- 
comed Webster’s speech as stocks rose. The Boston merchants 
also subscribed to the speech immediately and, soon after, the 
conservative and mercantile papers followed in their wake. 
They regarded the speech as a great step in quelling this sec- 
tional controversy. The merchants, more than anyone else, 
once they had realized how close the South was to secession, 
were quick to endorse any plan of compromise that would give 
an assurance of peace. 

It was no wonder then that the Compromise was approved 
in a public letter to Webster signed by eight hundred of the 
most prominent citizens of Boston, among them merchants 
such as Eliot, Perkins, Fearing, Appleton, Amory, Sturges and 
Lawrence; lawyers such as Choate, Lunt, B. R. Curtis and C. 
T. Curtis; scholars such as Ticknor, Everett, Prescott, Sparks, 
Holmes and Felton; ministers such as M. Stuart and L. Wood. 
These men—Webster’s “retainers,” as the Advertiser had 
called them—were active and influential in turning public 
opinion, which had been going against Webster. Even today 
in texts we see quotations from Whittier and Garrison about 
Webster's treason. Disapproval filled all the papers for only 
about two weeks before opinion began to change. The Courier 
and the Advertiser came out for Compromise, but the Atlas 
still favored the President's plan of letting in California and 
awaiting the action of the people in the other territories.’ 

Certainly the very foundations of the Whig party had been 
shaken. Horace Mann and Orin Fowler, both Representatives 
to Congress of the Whig party, denounced Webster. The 
Whigs of the Fourth District asked Mann to tell them his po- 
sition on the matter. Mann instead wrote a letter to his con- 
stituents, a long, detailed review of the course of Cass, Clay 


14 Quoted in Memoir .. . Winthrop. This was said to Winthrop by Samuel 
F. Vinton, Senator from Ohio. 


15 Courier, March 13, 1850; Advertiser, April 3, 1850. 
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and Webster in regard to slavery and the territories, pointing 
out some of Webster's inconsistencies.** 

On the last day of March, Calhoun died. His death removed 
an adamant enemy of the Compromise. But debate went on in 
Congress, week after week, revolving primarily around the 
question of whether to consider the admission of California 
separately or in concert with the other territories. Finally, on 
April 18, Senator Foote’s resolution for the establishment of 
a committee of thirteen to consider the Compromise was 
passed. Clay was chosen to be Chairman of the Committee; 
Webster was also elected a member. 

Webster was expected to return to Boston and to his home 
in Mansfield late in April. A large group of his friends de- 
cided to give him a public welcome and they persuaded Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis, one of Boston's leading barristers, soon to 
be appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, to give 
the welcoming speech. Webster drove up to the Revere House 
in an open carriage on the afternoon of April 29. The square 
was packed, and Curtis addressed him from a temporary ros- 
trum in front of the hotel. He praised Webster for upholding 
the Constitution: “In this cold Northern soil, confidence is 
indeed a plant of slow growth; but believe me, Sir, when it is 
grown, it is not to be uprooted by any gusts of passion or prej- 
udice, nor blasted by the breath of suspicion.” '’ Webster re- 
plied, eloquently, defending his recent “effort to bring about 
some amelioration of that excited feeling on this subject [slav- 
ery| which pervades the North and South,” and also his effort 
“to restore the government to its proper capacity for discharg- 
ing the proper business of the country.’ Webster found the 


situation on the whole good in Boston and “getting better 
fast.” 


However, things had by no means quieted down. Whigs and 
Free Soilers were at each other's throats, and party lines were 
16 Letter of Horace Mann to his Constituents, May 3, 1850 (Boston, 1850). 


17 B. R. Curtis, editor, A Memoir of Benjamin Robbins Curtis (Boston, 1879), 
116 
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beginning to break as conservative Democrats and Whigs 
gathered together in support of the Compromise, and the Free 
Soilers and more liberal Whigs concerted their efforts in op- 
position.** 

Days passed and weeks went by while Congress wrangled 
over the various bills of the Compromise. The notices in the 
Boston papers were getting smaller, while the columns en- 
titled “Correspondence from Washington” were filled to mo- 
notony with the histories of slavery. Stocks had again fallen 
after their short rise immediately following Webster's speech. 
Editorial and news columns were filled with accounts of Bos- 
ton’s big murder case. Professor Webster was found guilty in 
a tense courtroom on March go. He later made a complete 
confession which was printed in full. He was hanged five 
months later. Boston settled back to its everyday labors. 

But the tide of reaction had set in. The cry now was for 
Union and the upholding of the Constitution. Sad news came 
from the White House on July 9. The President was dying; 
less than twenty-four hours later he was dead. As a Southerner, 
a slaveholder, and a man of great reputation, President Tay- 
lor had been a buttress to the Union against secessionist senti- 
ment. Fillmore’s position on the question had been enigmatic 
while presiding over the Senate, but Webster seemed confi- 
dent that there would be “a better state of things.’’ Webster 
was appointed Secretary of State in President Fillmore’s Cab- 
inet. According to Mann, the appointment was a ‘“‘godsend to 
Mr. Webster: for I do not believe he could have withstood 
the opposition against him in Massachusetts.’’** Governor 
Briggs appointed Robert C. Winthrop to take Webster's va- 

18“ am glad to perceive that there is a real hearty difference among the 
Whigs here with regard to Mr. Webster. The Governor and a large number of 
prominent gentlemen—some of them in Boston, but more in the country—are 
earnest against his speecti, and in private express their opinions. That long list 
of names attached to the letter to Mr. Webster, shows some remarkable absences, 
particularly noticeable by all familiar with Massachusetts politics.” Letter, 


April 9, 1850. Edward L. Pierce, editor, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner 
(Boston, 1893), 11, 214. See also Life of Horace Mann, 299. 


19 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann, 309. 
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cant seat, at Webster's request. In August, the Whigs carried 
the nomination of Samuel A. Eliot, a strong Compromise man, 
as Winthrop’s successor. With Eliot's election Webster's stock 
went up in Washington. Webster confessed to Mr. Haven that 
“truly it was not till Mr. Eliot’s election that there was any 
confident assurance here that I was not a dead man.’’*® Eliot 
voted for all of the Compromise measures. He was “an honest 
and obstinate man, but essentially Hunker in grain.”** He 
later published a letter in the Advertiser explaining his stand; 
his arguments were essentially for peace and the safety of the 
Union. 

Webster was now in a position of power with “three fifths 
of all the Whig presses . . .’’** behind him and the prestige of 
the Administration. After the passage of the Texas and New 
Mexico boundary bill, the Advertiser wrote: 

It was six months ago today since Mr. Webster made his great 
national speech and in that dark hour he had scarcely one—not 
one—Northern man to stand by him: the Northern men were as 
unwilling to tread in it as they would be to walk the plank. But 
very different is their general tone of feeling now. The platform 
is one that will soon be crowded with both Whigs and Democrats.** 


In the period between August 10 and September 17 all the 
provisions of Henry Clay’s Compromise Resolutions were 
passed in separate bills, as they could not get by as a whole. 
During the flush of Webster's success, Mann became the tar- 
get for attack. According to Sumner: 


All the dogs of the pack are now let loose upon Mr. Mann. His 
thorough exposure of Mr. Webster has maddened the “retainers” 
and they are diverting attention from the substance of his criti- 
cisms by comments on the manner and some of our weak brethren 
have been carried away by this cry.** 


20 Private Correspondence of Daniel VV ebster, I, 387. 

21 E. L. Pierce, editor, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, ut, 217. 
22 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann, 338 

23 Advertiser, Sept. 7, 1850. 


24 EF. L. Pierce, editor, Memoir and Letters , 1, 218 
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Webster's friends were successful and Mann was defeated 
for renomination in the district around Boston. However, 
when he ran on a separate ticket, supported by Free Soilers 
and Whig friends, he won by “a handsome majority.” * These 
were his own words, but the Courier reported that his majori- 
ty was only forty-one as compared to a nine thousand majority 
which he had received two years before. The Courter said of 
Mann's triumph: 


What comfort he can get from a success obtained by coalitions 
and fraudulent tricks, he may enjoy but nothing more.** 


And in truth he could do little more, for the current was 
against him, and the Compromise had been passed. Mann was 
constantly opposed to the Compromise throughout the year 
and steadily upheld the original Whig view of the non-exten- 
sion of slavery. He was praised and applauded for his stand ear- 
ly in the year, reviled and damned for it later. Mann had not 
changed, but the Whig party had, following the lead of Web- 
ster. 

This strange withering of opposition to Webster's ideas af- 
ter he became Secretary of State; this marked change in the 
climate of opinion in Boston, all within a few months, may in 
part be explained by the promise of a tariff. 

The protectionists were still a strong element in the Whig 
party. They included such men as Samuel Appleton, who con- 
trolled the finance of New England from State Street, and 
turned its capital from shipping to the manufacture of cotton 
textiles, and in so doing deserted the free trade doctrines of 
the mercantile interests for the protection interests of young 
industry. These men saw the purchases of home manufactures 
falling off, and attributed this slump to the high price of cot- 
ton, the low duties on foreign goods, and the great increase of 
cotton fabrics from England. Pressure was put on Webster to 
introduce a bill revising the tariff of 1846, which had been al- 


25 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann, 339. 


26 Courier, Dec. 2, 1850. 
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most entirely a revenue tariff, but Webster said that nothing 
would be done with the tariff bill until “this slavery question 
shall be adjusted.”” Hence it was up to his constituents to give 
him the kind of support he needed to settle the matter. He 
had been long complaining about lack of support in Congress; 
so, when the opportunity finally presented itself in the form 
of the election for R. C. Winthrop’s vacant seat in the House 
of Representatives, Webster's constituents made good by elect- 
ing Samuel Eliot on a compromise platform. 

Mann mentioned this tariff in a letter to Samuel Downer on 
June 13, in which he accused Webster of making a bargain 
with the men of Boston: 


I learn that Mr. Webster has written home, that, if the North 

will give way on the subject of slavery, THEY CAN HAVE A TARIFF 
IN SIX WEEKS. .. . I am also told that the Hon. —, a factory super- 
intendent at Lowell ... was on here two or three weeks ago to see 
if some arrangement could not be made to barter human bodies 
and souls at the South for the sake of certain percentages on im- 
ported cottons at the North; and that Mr. Foote of Mississippi, 
and Mangum of North Carolina offered to become sureties for the 
arrangement: how many others I do not know. I have no doubt of 
all this—not a particle... .*" 
Mann's statement might be disqualified, because he failed to 
mention the source of his information, and because of his dif- 
ferences with Webster; but Webster seems to corroborate his 
facts. In a letter addressed to J. Prescott Hall on May 18, he 
wrote: 


It is just as I knew it would be, with the Whig Senators of the 
South. They will not give a single vote for the Tariff until this 
slavery business is settled. A very leading individual among them, 
told Mr. Childs (referred to as: “the Hon. —, a factory superin- 
tendent,” in Mann’s letters) yesterday, that so far as depended on 
him, and his friends, the Lowell Mills might and should all stop, 


27 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann (Boston, 1891), 304 
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unless the North quit this violence of abuse and show a disposition 
to be reasonable in the present existing questions.** 

After the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill in September, 
the Daily Advertiser came out in approval of the bill: 


It is thought that the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill should 
place the South in a humor to favor some modification of the 
tariff, for the benefit of those Northern men who have jeoparded 
their political standing for conciliation.*° 


This, then, was believed by Mann to be the reason for such 
a great ‘change in Boston, and in those parts of the State con- 
nected by business with it’’;*° and to be the reason for “such a 
flocking here now fromm Lowell and Boston.” Apparently, how- 
ever, the flocking of these men to Washington was to no avail, 
for there was “no chance of doing anything for the tariff, this 
session, for want of time, and from the crowded state of busi- 
ness in Congress.”** The tariff for 1850 was dropped as the 
Compromise still continued to fill the Congressional docket. 
However, the Compromise passed, and perhaps the tariff had 
served its purpose. 

28 The Complete Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, xvii, 539. 

229 Advertiser, Sept. 14, 1850. 

80 Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann, 331. 

81 Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, u, 391. 








JAMES BOWDOIN, 
PATRIOT PROPAGANDIST 


FRANCIS G. WALETT 


HE propaganda efforts of American patriots in the Revo- 

lutionary era have become a popular subject for investi- 
gation in recent years. Particularly interesting to historians has 
been the turbulent Massachusetts scene where Samuel Adams 
and his associates labored incessantly to inflame the minds of 
the people against British tyranny. The emphasis upon the ar- 
dent Adams has obscured many of the lesser but still important 
Massachusetts propagandists. Among them is James Bowdoin 
of Boston. 

Bowdoin (1726-1790) was the son of a wealthy Boston mer- 
chant, James Bowdoin, Senior, and the grandson of Pierre 
Baudouin, a Huguenot immigrant of the late seventeenth 
century. The Bowdoin family was one of the most prominent 
and influential of eighteenth-century Boston. In one way or 
another the Bowdoins were related to the Faneuil, Erving, 
Lynde, Pitts, Flucker, Boutineau, and Temple families. James 
Bowdoin, Junior, was thus assured social position as well 
as independent means. He attended the Public Latin School, 
and then went to Harvard College, graduating in 1745. He 
received A.M. degrees from Harvard and Yale in 1748 and 
1750. 

After a period of years devoted to scientific studies and busi- 
ness ventures, James Bowdoin began his long career in Massa- 
chusetts politics. From 1753 to 1757 he was one of Boston's 
representatives in the General Court; thereafter, until the 
Revolution, except for two years, he sat in the Council; in 
later life he was president of the 1780 Constitutional Conven- 
tion and governor, 1785-1787. 

In his early political career, James Bowdoin shared the 


conservative views of his class and was considered a good pre- 


rogative man. As the new British colonial policy unfolded, 
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however, he shifted his views and became a supporter of the 
patriot cause. This change of heart may be attributed to a 
number of factors: a certain amount of pique at failing to pro- 
cure a desirable appointment; sympathy for his son-in-law, 
John Temple, who engaged in a bitter quarrel with Governor 
Francis Bernard; and the growing conviction that the econom- 
ic and political effects of the new colonial policy upon Ameri- 
ca would be disastrous. After 1766, when Bowdoin replaced 
Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson as leader of the Council, 
that body not only failed to support the royal governors but 
also aggressively opposed them at times. The effective codp- 
eration of the Council under Bowdoin with the Adams party 
in the House of Representatives greatly weakened British in- 
fluence in Massachusetts.* 


Bowdoin like most others was not a revolutionist at the 
start of the contest with the mother country; for he struggled 
against the revolutionary innovations of the British rather 
than for something new. At first, he argued that the new polli- 
cies were economically inexpedient, and then agitated for the 


maintenance of American self-government. Only when it was 
evident that home rule within the British empire was impos- 
sible did James Bowdoin advocate independence. 

An aristocrat at heart, he deplored radical excesses and his 
writings were usually moderate in tone. When sufficiently 
aroused, however, Bowdoin could write forcefully, and on 
several occasions the governors considered his Council papers 
more objectionable than those of the House. Less ardent than 
others, he was nevertheless firm in his convictions. Some of 
the more famous Massachusetts figures wavered in their patri- 
otism, but Bowdoin consistently sided with the Whigs. 

James Bowdoin’s propaganda can be conveniently consid- 
ered under three headings: his numerous Council papers of 

1F. G. Walett, “The Massachusetts Council, 1766-1774: The Transforma- 
tion of a Conservative Institution,” The William and Mary Quarterly, vi (Oct., 


1949), 605-627. T. Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
(Cambridge, 1936), 111, 107-110. 
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the years 1766 to 1774; his Short Narrative of the Boston Mas- 
sacre; and his various newspaper pieces. 


I 


Many of the messages and reports of the Council after 1766, 
as well as those of the House, were prepared mainly for popu- 
lar consumption. Controversies between the governors and the 
Sons of Liberty were publicized by printing the proceedings 
of the General Court and of even those of the executive Coun- 
cil in the newspapers or in pamphlets. Governor Bernard com- 
plained that the Councillors were ‘Creatures of the People,” 
that they made “humouring the People their chief Object.” 
Council papers, he asserted, were “not drawn up for the pur- 
poses they profess but as a Vehicle to the Press for Popularity 
or Invective, generally the latter.’’* 

Even after he had pledged the Councillors to secrecy on one 
occasion, the governor found the minutes of the executive 
Council printed in the newspapers.* James Bowdoin an- 
swered the charge that the Councillors had broken their oaths 
with the opinion that “the Oath of Secrecy related only to such 
Matters as they should think and advise ought to be kept se- 
cret; And that the Governor had no Power to enjoin them to 
Secrecy without their own Consent.’’ The Council, he said, 
had published its proceedings “to quiet the minds of the Peo- 
ple” who feared secret sessions. Bernard retorted that no gov- 
ernment permitted the publication “of its most intimate Coun- 
cils .. . to be Canvassed by Tavern Politicians, and censured 
by News Paper Libellers.”* Despite the governor's anger the 
Whigs continued to publish the minutes of Council meetings. 

2 Francis Bernard Papers, Harvard College Library, vi, 153-155, Oct. go, 
1768. Of another Council paper the Governor remarked, “Why .. . do they make 
a Request that they know cannot be granted? In order by a fresh Publication to 


keep up the People’s resentment against the Commissioners as being the Occa- 
sion of Troops coming here.” 


8 Oct. 10, 1768. Issues of Boston Post-Boy and Advertiser, Boston Evening 
Post, and Boston Gazette. 

* Letters to the Ministry of Governor Bernard, General Gage, and Commo- 
dore Hood (Boston, 1769), 72-75, Oct. 14, 1768, Bernard to Lord Hillsborough 
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Examination of a few Council papers will illustrate the pur- 
poses of James Bowdoin and his friends. When British troops 
were brought to Boston in 1768 to assist Governor Bernard 
and the customs commissioners, Bowdoin added his voice to 
the general cry against British tyranny. He wrote an important 
Council paper denying Bernard's request for assistance in se- 
curing accommodations for the soldiers who were to arrive 
on October 1, 1768. The message declared that the Council 
could not provide quarters in Boston proper until the bar- 
racks at Castle William in the harbor were full. The Castle 
was within the limits of Boston and technically the quarters 
there met the requirements of the Quartering Act. To make 
any other provision, the Council asserted, would be “not only 
contrary to the act of Parliament,” but also “inconsistent with 
the peace of the town.”’* In the same paper, Bowdoin openly 
attacked the governor as the person responsible for the mili- 
tary occupation. Since Bernard needed the soldiers right at 
hand, and since both the town of Boston and the Council re- 
fused to make provision for them, Bernard and General Gage 
had to procure quarters at the king’s expense. 

This Council message was printed in several of the news- 
papers on Monday, September 26, 1768. In order to have the 
papers ready for the press on Monday, Bowdoin and his 
friends had asked the governor to call a Council meeting on 
the preceding Saturday. Bernard took exception to certain 


parts of the Council message, especially where he was misquot- 
ed, and asked the Board to make some changes before giving 
the paper to Secretary Oliver. Early on Monday morning, be- 
fore the governor reached the Town House, Bowdoin and a 
few other Councillors met and ordered the message in ques 
tion to be printed, without making all the corrections Bernard 
requested and without showing it to either the governor or the 


secretary.° 


5 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 6th series, 1x, 101-111. The 
entire proceedings appear in the Council Records, Massachusetts State House, 
Boston, XVI, 353-372, Sept. 19 to Oct. 26, 1768. 


6 Bernard Papers, vil, 57-60, 65-66, Sept. 26, 1768. 
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Governor Bernard angrily wrote to Hillsborough that the 
Council's action was “wholly illegal and unconstitutional” and 
“the greatest blow that has been given to the Kings Govern- 
ment here for this long while.”” According to the governor, the 
purposes of Bowdoin and his friends were: 


the one to persuade the People that Troops would not have been 
sent here if they had not been misrepresented; and all charges of 
Misrepresentation are naturally applied to the Gov’r. . . . 

The other is that the People are told that the Execution of the 
Kings Orders is contrary to Law; and the People are thereby en- 
couraged to resist with a Notion that they shall act with the Law 
on their Side. 


For these reasons Bernard contended that this was “‘the most 
inflammatory Paper that has been published.”’ 

The next year Bowdoin joined the other propagandists in 
a campaign to get rid of the stubborn Bernard. A few of the 
governor's recent letters to the ministry had been procured in 
England by William Bollan, acting as the Council's agent, and 
forwarded to the Massachusetts Whigs. These letters severely 


censured the town of Boston for its opposition to the governor 
and the customs commissioners; criticized the town and the 
Council for failing to barrack the soldiers in Boston; suggest- 
ed that the Massachusetts charter be altered to make the Coun- 
cil appointive rather than elective; and named James Bow- 
doin as the leader of the Council in its new course. The letters 
contained little that was new, but the patriot propagandists 
now screamed that they had incontrovertible evidence of Ber- 
nard’s treachery. 

In April, 1769, Edes and Gill, publishers of the Boston Ga- 
zette, printed the letters in pamphlet form.* This publication 
included various Council proceedings relating to the letters, 
a Council address to Lord Hillsborough, and a personal letter 

? Bernard Papers, vit, 65-66, Sept. go, 1768. 


8 Letters to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillsborough, from Governor 
Bernard, General Gage, and the Honourable His Majesty’s Council. The Bos- 
ton edition was followed by Salem and London reprints. 
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of James Bowdoin to Hillsborough. Governor Bernard la- 
mented that copies were “to be sent all round the Province in 
order to inflame the People against the next election; and 1 
fear it will have the worst effects.”’® 

The most important part of the pamphlet was the Coun- 
cil’s letter to Lord Hillsborough, written by James Bowdoin. 
This was a masterful piece of invective, representing the most 
extreme lengths to which the Whigs had yet gone in their ap- 
peals to England. It was not an official Council document, 
despite the pretense of the Councillors, for it was drawn up at 
an extralegal session—that is, one not called by the governor. 
This fact was only a slight deterrent to Bowdoin, however, 
who was interested mainly in the value of the paper as propa- 
ganda. 

Bowdoin took up each of the Bernard letters, answering the 
governor's charges and accusing him of misrepresentation. Re- 
sponsibility for the military occupation of Boston was laid 
squarely on the shoulders of the unfortunate Bernard. Bow- 
doin noted that while Bernard had taken pains to appear not 
to have sent for troops, he had “taken care that the Measures 
of others should be effectual for that Purpose.” For this rea- 
son the governor was charged “with an unmanly D,ssimula- 
tion.” As for the governor's charge that the Councillors had 
broken their word in printing the minutes of their meetings, 
Bowdoin declared: “The Conduct of the Governor, as it is 
manifest there was a Concerted Plan between him and the 
Commissioners to introduce Troops here, can be accounted 
for no other way than this that he apprehended the Publishing 
those Proceedings might possibly retard or prevent the send- 
ing of the Troops.” *° 

Bernard had been very critical of the Council’s part in the 
quartering controversy; Bowdoin answered that in this af- 
fair “the Conduct of the Governor was arbitrary, and unbe- 
coming the dignity of his Station.” Perhaps the height of in- 


9 Bernard Papers, vu, 281-282, April 12, 1769. 
10 Letters to Hillsborough, 32. 
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vective appears in a note accusing Bernard of feigning igno- 
rance of the Quartering Act, and thereby of urging the Coun- 
cil to violate this law. Bowdoin continued: 


When he failed in that, and found the Council as well acquainted 
with the Act as himself, he then endeavour'd to bring them to act 
knowingly and deliberately contrary to the said Act—Such Du- 
plicity, such a Disposition to over-reach, can never recommend him 
to his Majesty, whose Generosity, Candor and princely Virtues, it 
would have been his Honor and Wisdom to have endeavored to 
imitate." 


Bernard's complaint about the constitution of the Council 
evoked the charge that the governor aspired to an “exorbitant” 
and an “‘unconstitutional” power. Despite “the Machinations 
of Governor Bernard and all other Enemies of the Constitu- 
tion,” the Council trusted that “in his Majesty’s Goodness” 
the charter rights and privileges would be preserved. The dis- 
pute between the governor and the Council, said Bowdoin, “‘is 
our Unhappiness, not our Crime.” The letter concluded 
with a plea for the removal of Bernard, declaring that the peo- 
ple of the province had “‘lost all Confidence in Governor Ber- 
nard, and He in them.” Therefore, the Council questioned 
whether his Majesty's service could “be carried on with Ad- 
vantage during his Administration.” * 

In addition to this Council paper, James Bowdoin wrote a 
personal letter to Hillsborough defending himself against the 
charges contained in one of Bernard’s letters. Bernard had as- 
serted that Bowdoin had “all along taken the Lead of the Coun- 
cil in their late extraordinary proceedings.” To this Bowdoin 
replied that the Council had no leader and was guided solely by 
“Law, Reason and the Constitution.” However, the Council 
had no “Fondness for a Dictator, in which character . . . Gover- 
nor Bernard for some Times past, has been endeavoring to es- 
tablish himself.” ** 

11 Letters to Hillsborough, 26, 28 n 

12 Letters to Hillsborough, 36, 42. 

18 Letters to Hillsborough, 42 


14 Letters to Hillsborough, 44-47 
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This attack contributed greatly to the blackening of Gover- 
nor Bernard's reputation in Massachusetts, and doubtless has- 
tened his departure. Bowdoin’s outspoken part in the contro- 
versy cost him his seat in the Council for a year, for the gover- 
nor vetoed his election in May, 1769. If he lost favor with the 
prerogative party, James Bowdoin gained stature as a promi- 
nent Whig politician and political writer. 

Another example of Bowdoin’s work appeared during the 
controversy over the famous Hutchinson letters. Thomas 
Hutchinson, Bernard's successor as governor of Massachusetts, 
was an obdurate champion of Parliamentary supremacy, and 
therefore was regarded by the Whigs as a dangerous enemy of 
American liberty. The new governor was attacked by the news- 
paper oracles throughout his administration, but the height of 
the abusive barrage came after the Whigs had procured copies 
of several of the governor's and Lieutenant Governor Andrew 
Oliver's private letters to Thomas Whately. These letters con- 
tained nothing not openly expressed before, but as in the case 
of Francis Bernard, they were very useful to the patriot propa- 
gandists. Both houses of the General Court adopted resolutions 
condemning both Hutchinson and Oliver and demanded that 
they be removed. 

James Bowdoin and Sam Adams directed the attack against 
the governor in their respective branches of the legislature. 
The Council adopted a long series of resolutions prepared by 
Bowdoin, which Hutchinson considered “more extraordi- 
nary” and “more injurious” than the lengths of the House. 
The governor shrewdly noted the purposes of Bowdoin and 
his associates: ““The Council... have .. . done everything in 
their power to misrepresent the governor to the people and 
in this way, to make him obnoxious, and all this in order to 
found a concluding resolve, that he is become unpopular and 
therefore it must be for his Majesty's service that he should be 
removed.” ** 

These Council resolutions, which were printed both in the 


15 Hutchinson correspondence, Massachusetts Archives, XXvil, 519-520. 
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newspapers and in a contemporary pamphlet,** contain as se- 
rious charges as were ever made against Hutchinson in an of- 
ficial paper: 


And it further appears, that the exaggerations and misrepresenta- 
tion contained in the said Letters of Governor Hutchinson and 
Lieutenant Governor Oliver collectively considered, have had an 
unhappy tendency and have probably operated to bring upon this 
Province the displeasure of our Gracious Sovereign; to procure 
the armaments which have been sent hither and are expressive of 
it; to prevent a redress of our grievances; and to alienate the mu- 
tual affection and dissolve the union which ought always to subsist 
between Great Britain and her colonies. Wherefore as duty and loy- 
alty to the King, affection to the Mother Country and regard for 
this Province must influence the friends of them to desire the re- 
moval of causes productive of such effects, they must influence 
them to desire the removal of his Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, 
Esq. and of the honorable Andrew Oliver, Esq. from the office of 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this Province." 


The Whigs failed to press their charges because they were 
poorly founded; the letters were merely an excuse to malign 
two old enemies. Bowdoin and Adams could hardly have ex- 
pected the king to answer their petition to remove Hutchin- 
son and Oliver; the sole purpose must have been to render 
the governor and lieutenant governor obnoxious to the Mas- 
sachusetts people, and to contribute to the carefully cultivated 
feeling of unrest in the province. This affair was an important 
step in the downfall of Hutchinson, for although he remained 
in the colony for another year, he never regained his former 
influence. 

16 June 28, 1773, issues of Boston Gazette, Mass. Gazette and Boston Post- 
Boy and Boston Evening Post, supplement extraordinary. Supplement to Mass. 
Spy, June 31, 1773. The Representations of Governor Hutchinson and others 
contained in certain Letters Transmitted to England, and afterwards returned 


from thence, and laid before the General-Assembly of Massachusetts-Bay. To- 
gether with the Resolves of the two Houses thereon (Boston, 1778). 


17 Court Records, Massachusetts State House, Boston, xxx, 118-119, June 24, 
1773: 
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II 


Philip G. Davidson in his authoritative Propaganda and the 
American Revolution considers A Short Narrative of the Hor- 
rid Massacre and Additional Observations on a Short Narra- 
tive’* “One of the strongest attacks” on British policies.** While 
Davidson does not name the author of these two important 
pamphlets, it is easily determined that James Bowdoin was the 
man who wrote these propaganda pieces.*° 

On March 5, 1770, there occurred the regrettable skirmish 
between the townspeople and the British soldiers which has 
ever since been known as the Boston Massacre. Realizing the 
importance of public opinion, the radicals quickly circulated 
their version of the incident. The Boston town meeting au- 
thorized the preparation of the Short Narrative in order to 
unite the province behind Boston and to convince Americans 
in other colonies that the Massacre was an instance of British 
brutality. The committee named to prepare the Short Narra- 
tive consisted of James Bowdoin, Joseph Warren, and Samuel 
Pemberton.™ The actual writing was done by Bowdoin. 

The fact that James Bowdoin was permitted to write this 

18 A Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre in Boston perpetrated in the 
Evening of the Fifth Day of March, 1770, by Soldiers of the XXIXth Regiment 
... (Boston, 1770). Additional Observations on a Short Narrative of the Horrid 


Massacre . . . (Boston, 1770). These are conveniently available in Frederick Kid- 
der, History of the Boston Massacre (Albany, 1870). 


19 Philip G. Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution (Chapel 
Hill, 1941), 214-215. Davidson includes a third pamphlet in this group, A Nar- 
rative of the Excursion and Ravages of the King’s Troops Under the Command 
of General Gage, on the Nineteenth of April, 1775 (Boston, 1775). 

20P. O. Hutchinson, Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson (London, 
1883-1886), 1, 25. Hutchinson Correspondence, Mass. Archives, xxvil, 45, 48, 
Oct. 20, 30, 1770. T. Hutchinson, History of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay (Cambridge, 1936), 111, 232. Peter Oliver, “Origin and Progress of the Amer- 
ican Rebellion,” Mass. Hist. Society, 127. Drafts of both pamphlets entirely in 
Bowdoin’s handwriting are in the Bowdoin and Temple Papers, Mass. Hist. 
Society, u, 73. John C. Miller, Sam Adams (Boston, 1936), 184, makes an un- 
documented statement to the effect that Adams and Bowdoin drew up the 
Short Narrative. I have found no other reference to Adams’s part in this docu- 
ment. 


21 Boston Town Records, 1770-1777 (Boston, 1887), XVIUl, 13, 51. 
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document was a significant tribute to his literary and political 
talents. He was a happy choice for the taskk—being prominent, 
eminently respectable, and not so notorious as some of the 
other Sons of Liberty. Quite possibly the radicals flattered 
Bowdoin to keep him in line, and induced him to commit 
himself so far that he could not turn back. The Boston Whigs 
counted upon him to defend the town against the representa- 
tions of the royal officials, and they were not disappointed. 
The Short Narrative and Additional Observations were very 
effective and extremely prejudiced propaganda.** 

Bowdoin did not merely report the American version of the 
violence of March 5, 1770; he delved deeper and reviewed the 
causes of the general dispute with the mother country. He 
complained that Parliament had interrupted the “happy 
union” between Engiand and the colonies by attempting to 
tax the Americans and by creating the new customs board. 
The extremely “disgustful” customs commissioners had not 
only hampered commercial activity, but also had joined Gov- 
ernor Bernard “in his political schemes.’” Bowdoin declared 
that the representations of both the governor and the com- 
missioners were made “as they thought best calculated to 
bring the displeasure of the nation upon the town and prov- 
ince.” Since these officials had requested military assistance, 
the Short Narrative went on, they were the “remote and blame- 
able cause”’ of the violence which had resulted.** 

Bowdoin argued that the military occupation of Boston was 
a grievous insult to his Majesty's faithful subjects: it was “con- 
trary to our inclination,” “contrary to the spirit of Magna 
Charta,” and “contrary to the very letter of the bill of rights.” 
The troops had “created universal uneasiness,” and the abu- 
sive and insolent treatment of citizens had convinced Bos- 

22 Hutchinson wrote: “Prejudice never appeared stronger than in the nar- 
rative drawn up by Mr. Bowdoin. The whole design of it seems to have been to 
make the Commissioners obnoxious, meerly [sic] to support his son-in-law, Mr. 
Temple, one of them, who, engaged in a separate interest, flattering himself 


that if he could overthrow the Board, he should be restored to his place as 
Surveyor-General.” Diary and Letters, 1, 25 


25. 
23 Short Narrative, 5-8. 
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tonians ‘that the troops were not sent here for any benefit to 
the town or province.” Reviewing the background of the 
“dreadful tragedy” of March 5, Bowdoin asserted that the red- 
coats had “formed a combination to commit some outrage up- 
on the inhabitants of the town indiscriminately.” The “horrid 
massacre” was the inevitable result of this provocation.” 

Soon after the publication of the Short Narrative, Edes and 
Gill printed James Bowdoin’s Additional Observations on a 
Short Narrative. Herein he answered some of the statements 
of the Tories about the Massacre—both the statements openly 
made in Boston and those anticipated in the accounts sent to 
England. Bowdoin and the Whigs feared that the customs com- 
missioners had taken occasion “from the outrages and murders 
committed . . . by the soldiers . . . to represent the town in a 
disadvantageous light.” *° 

In the Additional Observations, Bowdoin criticized British 
policy even more severely than in the Short Narrative. He de- 
nied the royalists’ charges that the troops had been driven from 
Boston, but added: 


it was high time they should be removed from the town. If there 
had been no other means of getting rid of them, the inhabitants 
would have had a right by that law of nature, which supersedes 
all other laws, when they come in competition with it—the law of 
self-preservation—to have compelled them to quit the town. This 
law is radical in our nature, indelible from it, and uniformly oper- 
ating where it can operate, to the removal or destruction of every 
thing incompatible with it; and is abrogable by no cther law-giver 
than God himself, the great author of nature.** 


According to Bowdoin when the troops acted contrary to law 
and endangered the lives of the people, ‘‘they are not the king’s 
troops for any such purpose, but so far become traitors.”” Not 
to resist them under such circumstances was ‘‘a species of trea- 
son against the constitution, and consequently treason in an 
equal degree against the King and all his subjects.” 


24 Short Narrative, 8-9, 16-17, 41. 
25 Additional Observations, 4. 
26 Additional Observations, 5-6. 
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What of the cry that government was at an end and that 

Massachusetts was in a state of rebellion? Bowdoin asked in 
reply: 
If the people saw they were going to be enslaved; if they saw Gov- 
ernor Bernard (from whom they had a right to expect that he 
would do nothing to promote it) was zealous and active to rivet 
the chains; and that his government, in its principles and conduct, 
tended to the establishment of a tyranny over them, was it unnat- 
ural to refuse an acquiescence in such measures? . . . If govern- 
ment, in the true idea of it, has for its object the good of the gov- 
erned, such an administration could not be called government: 
and an opposition to it by no means included an opposition to 
government. From such an opposition has arisen the cry, that gov- 
ernment is at an end, The sooner such government is at an end 
the better.?" 


James Bowdoin concluded with some observations on the 
British empire. The colonies, he said, had contributed im- 
portantly to the prosperity of Great Britain, and would insure 
greater glory for the empire in the future. Rather ominously 
he reported that the Americans had learned they could “sup- 
ply themselves’ even if separated from “‘the rest of mankind.” 
Such a separation was not desired, but would be ‘‘preferable 
to slavery; to which the colonists have apprehended themselves 
doomed by the measures that have been pursued by the ad- 
ministration.”’** 

In these two pamphlets James Bowdoin echoed clearly John 
Locke's justification of opposition to tyranny. Bowdoin insist- 
ed that a divine natural law supersedes all human law and 


when the former is violated by a government, a people are not 
only permitted but compelled to resist that government. This 
justification of extralegal opposition to tyranny continued to 
be the moral basis of the American position, and a few years 
later was given immortal form in Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence. 


27 Additional Observations, 8. 


28 Additional Observations, 9-10. 
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The Short Narrative and the Additional Observations were 
Bowdoin’s most important political writings, and they are con- 
vincing evidence of his ability as a propagandist. His version 
of the “horrid massacre” became the accepted one in America, 
and was the basis for more agitation and propaganda against 
British policy for many years after. His narrative must be con- 
sidered one of the most important instruments which molded 
public opinion in the pre-Revolutionary period. 

But the Short Narrative was not allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged. The day after the Massacre, Hutchinson asked Sec- 
retary Andrew Oliver to write down his recollections of the 
previous day, with particular reference to what had gone on 
in the Council. Accordingly Oliver's and several other state- 
ments were taken and sent to England; there Governor Ber- 
nard had them printed with a Tory account of the Boston 
Massacre entitled A Fair Account of the late Unhappy Disturb- 
ance at Boston in New England.** This pamphlet endeavored 
to show that the violence of March 5 had been provoked by 
the townspeople, and that the term “horrid Massacre” was “a 
very gross abuse of language.’’*° 

The Boston Whigs, of course, immediately denounced the 
Fair Account as untrue; and Secretary Oliver’s deposition met 
angry denials as well. James Bowdoin remarked, ‘““Why this 
Deposition of the Secretary has defeated everything aimed at 
by the Narrative and Deposition sent home.”** The Whigs’ 
fear is evident in this comment by Bowdoin: 


The most material thing aimed at, in the said pamphlet, is, to ob- 
trude, as truth, on the public, this falsehood, viz: that a plan was 
here laid for the expulsion of the troops, prior to their firing on, 
and killing a number of the inhabitants of the town; and the prin- 
cipal, if not the only deposition, which, in any measure, tends to 
support such a charge, is the Secretary’s.*? 


29 London, 1770. 
80 A Fair Account, 21. 


31 Hutchinson Correspondence, Mass. Archives, xxvil, 45, Oct. 20, 1770. T. 
Hutchinson, History, 11, 229. 


82 Council committee report, Oct. 24, 1770, Alden Bradford, editor, Speeches 
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James Bowdoin took a leading part in the attack on Secretary 
Oliver, for, as Hutchinson wrote, “the Deposition has de- 
stroyed the Credit of his Narrative.” * 

The most damning part of Oliver’s statement was the as- 
sertion that it had been admitted in Council, March 5, 1770, 
that there was a plan among the townspeople to remove both 
the troops and the customs commissioners from Boston. The 
Secretary stated that he prepared the minutes of this Council 
meeting as follows: 


Divers gentlemen of the Council . . . were of the opinion that it 
was the determination of the people to have the troops removed 
from the town; and that this was not the sense of the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston only, but of the other towns in the neigh- 
borhood, who stood ready to come in, in order to effect this pur- 
pose. 


This version, according to Oliver, was “allowed strictly to ex- 
press the truth, but .. . would not stand well on the Council 
records.”” Therefore the secretary was ordered to change the 
minutes to read that the people 


were so exasperated and incensed, on account of the inhuman and 
barbarous destruction of a number of inhabitants by the Troops, 
that they apprehended imminent danger of further bloodshed, un- 
less the Troops were forthwith removed from the body of the town, 
which, in their opinion was the only method to prevent it.** 


James Bowdoin prepared a long Council resolution cen- 
suring Oliver and refuting the charge that the Council had ad- 
mitted the existence of a plan to drive the soldiers from Bos- 
ton. Bowdoin asserted that not one of the Councillors present 
at the session “has the least remembrance of anything said 
about such a plan; and therefore, they could not refer to it, or 
in any sense whatever, adopt it.” The Council, the report 
of the Governors of Massachusetts, from 1765 to 1775; and the Answers of the 


House of Representatives to the same . . . (Boston, 1818), 271, (cited hereafter as 
Mass. State Papers). 


33 Mass. Archives, xxvul, 48, Oct. 30, 1770. 
34.A Fair Account, Appendix, 26-27. 
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continues, deplored the secretary's statement about the chang- 
ing of the minutes for “it implies a charge of falsehood on the 
gentlemen, who were present at that Council.” The reason for 
the alteration, Bowdoin said, was that the new words were 
“less liable to be misconstrued; and that, by this alteration, 
the true meaning and intent . . . of the Council, . . . would 
fully and fairly appear.” ** 

Bowdoin mercilessly berated the unfortunate secretary for 
“traducing the Council, and bringing into question” the loy- 
alty of Boston and the rest of the province. In a series of rhe- 
torical questions the most serious accusations were made: 


By virtue of his commission, he [Oliver] is to do the proper business 
of Secretary; but could it be a part of such business, to take min- 
utes at Council, of what all, or any of the Members, said in their 
debates? and afterwards to give a deposition of it, when called up- 
on by the Commander in Chief? If it was not a part of such busi- 
ness, for what purpose could he want to assist his memory, by tak- 
ing the said minutes? Could this be any proof of fidelity to the 
King; or would it not be considered as a breach of trust? Would 
not such an idea of the business of a Secretary, degrade him into 
the character of a spy or informer? Would it not be inconsistent 
with the freedom of consultation and debate, and consequently 
with one of the most essential privileges and rights of Council? 
And would it not, therefore, be subversive of every principle which 
distinguishes a free government from despotism?** 


Bowdoin’s vehement harangue finally concluded with four 
summarizing resolutions which the Council adopted. 

The House of Representatives publicized Bowdoin’s work 
by printing the Council's proceedings relative to Oliver's dep- 
osition as an appendix to the House Journal. Presently this 
material was available in more convenient form, a pamphlet 
published by Edes and Gill.’ 

85 Mass. State Papers, 268-269. Hutchinson speaks of Bowdoin’s paper as “a 
weak but malicious and injurious performance,” Mass. Archives, xxvu, 45, Oct. 
30, 1770. 

36 Mass. State Papers, 269-270. 


87 Proceedings of his Majesty’s Council of the Province of Massachusetts- 
Bay relative to the Deposition of Andrew Oliver (Boston, 1770). 
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That this Council paper was prepared mainly for popular 
consumption is scarcely questionable; it is difficult to conceive 
a purpose other than James Bowdoin’s desire to support his 
Short Narrative and to keep the dangers of British tyranny 
fresh in the people's mind. In view of this intent the attack on 
Oliver was a very effective bit of propaganda: Bostonians were 
convinced that the secretary was a treacherous Tory, and 
Americans generally accepted the Short Narrative as the true 
version of the Boston Massacre. 


Ill 


Less easily detected and possibly less important were James 
Bowdoin's newspaper writings. The literary disguises of some 
of the Massachusetts propagandists have been discovered, but 
none of Bowdoin’s has been determined. My findings are not 
conclusive but it is most probable that Bowdoin had a hand in 
the Whigs’ newspaper propaganda. 

It is reasonably certain that he helped compose the “Jour- 
nal of the Times,” a narrative of events during the military 
occupation of Boston in 1768 and 1769.** This journal, which 
appeared first in the New York Journal and later in the Bos- 
ton Evening Post, was an impressive propaganda document of 
the Boston Whigs. Items in this production indicate that 
someone of the Council was working with Sam Adams and the 
other writers. Frequently there appeared detailed accounts 
of what went on in Council: not only of the minutes (even 
when they had not been printed), but also of the unrecorded 
debates. Bernard upon one occasion expressed surprise and 
chagrin “that his proposals, reasonings and conversation at the 
board, should so find the way out. .. .”** There is no more 
logical suggestion than that Bowdoin was the Councillor who 
supplied such information, for at this time he was leading the 
attack on Governor Bernard and the troops in the Council. 


88 See Oliver M. Dickerson, compiler, Boston under Military Rule (Boston, 
1936), Introduction. 


8% Dickerson, Boston under Military Rule, 59. 
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Quite possibly Bowdoin was the author of other newspaper 
pieces of this period, for many were hardly less abusive than 
his official Council papers. 

The loyalists of Boston suspected that James Bowdoin was 
the author of some of the newspaper articles which berated 
them. Hutchinson wrote that Bowdoin was “with the Leaders 
of the Faction in the House and Town in many of their Con- 
sultations and Intrigues.”’*° On another occasion Hutchinson 
said that the Tories thought Bowdoin was “the author of 
some of the most virulent pieces” in the Massachusetts Spy.” 

He may also have had a hand in the writing of a famous 
newspaper attack on Andrew Oliver which appeared in the 
Boston Gazette, October 21, 1771. This article, remarkable 
not only for its extreme virulence but also for its disregard of 
the truth, was in the form of a letter to Lord Hillsborough, 
and was reprinted from Bingley’s Journal of June 29, 1771. 
It was originally written by Junius Americanus, Arthur Lee, 
but doubtless it was embellished by the Boston Whigs—very 


possibly by James Bowdoin. The occasion for this outburst | 


was the appointment of Oliver as Lieutenant Governor of 
the province; but the subject of the article was Oliver's depo- 
sition on the Massacre. 


To take off the horror of this bloody business, it was the object of 
administration, and of its creatures, to make it suspicious that an 
insurrection was intended by the people. The Secretary, therefore, 
framed some minutes of Council in which he perverted to their 
purpose what one of the members had said, and having secretly 
sworn to the truth of them, he . . . dispatched them . . . to Lord 
Hillsborough. ... Mr. Oliver stood recorded on the Council books 
as a perjured traitor, and—can it be believed? he was immediately 
appointed his Majesty’s Lieutenant-Governor of the Province! 


Considering the fact that he had previously spoken openly of 
Oliver as a “spy” and an “informer,” it would not have been 


40 Hutchinson Correspondence, Mass. Archives, xxv, Oct. 20, 1770. 


41 To Francis Bernard, May 29, 1772, quoted in William V. Wells, The Life 
and Public Services of Samuel Adams (Boston, 1865), 1, 474- 
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difficult for James Bowdoin to call him a “perjured traitor” 
as well. In any event, Bowdoin opposed the Council's action in 
denouncing the article as ‘false, groundless, and malicious.’’ * 

In his own day James Bowdoin’s considerable ability as a 
political writer was appreciated by the Whigs and feared by 
the Tories. That he possessed ability is amply evident from 
numerous Council papers, and his narrative of the Boston 
Massacre. Bowdoin was doubtless not so active a writer as Sam- 
uel Adams and some others; but it also cannot be doubted that 
he contributed more importantly to the Whig propaganda 
than is generally realized. 


42 Council Records, xvi, 591, Oct. 24, 1771. 





REEFS AND SHOALS OF 
COLONIAL JUSTICE: 


The Case of the Hannah and Sarah 
BYRON FAIRCHILD 


N a late summer day in 1721, the sloop Hannah and Sarah, 

Samuel Walker, master, dropped down from her moor- 
ing in a broad cove at the mouth of the Piscataqua River, 
rounded Fort Point, and set her bearings for the distant island 
of Barbados. 

It was not a pioneering voyage, nor even an unusual one. 
The history of the settlements at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
the river that marked the boundary between New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts’ adopted offspring, Maine, was from the 
very beginning a story of maritime enterprise. For three-quar- 
ters of a century sloops and brigantines had been sailing out 
of Piscataqua’s spacious harbor, laden with lumber and fish 
for the sugar islands of the Caribbean. On their way home 
many of the vessels cailed at North Carolina to exchange a part 
of their rurn and molasses for pitch, tar, and provisions, just 
as the Hannah and Sarah was to do during the winter of 1721- 
1722.’ And Captain Samuel Walker was doubtless not the only 
shipmaster who happened to arrive at Carolina without clear- 
ance papers. The consequences were unfortunate; for as a re- 
sult of Captain Walker's carelessness the Hannah and Sarah 
was taken into custody and condemned. 

At this point, however, Captain Walker's affair takes on sig- 
nificance. Many a coasting sloop belonged to an obscure coun- 
tryman who had spent the long winter building a small vessel 
in which he and his sons or neighbors could take their harvest 
and their womenfolk’s handiwork to a southern market. Many 
a New England fisherman, after the season was over, went a- 
peddling down the coast in his foul-smelling craft. If the Han- 
nah and Sarah had been owned by one of these struggling fish 


1W. G. Saltonstall, Ports of Piscataqua (Cambridge, 1941), 8-24, surveys the 
early maritime development of the Piscataqua region. 
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pedlars or by some amphibious Yankee farmer, her seizure and 
condemnation would no doubt have brought the story to a 
close; and, except as a case in admiralty, of perhaps some pro- 
cedural or substantive interest, its contribution to history 
would have been slender. But in Portsmouth and New Castle, 
on the New Hampshire side of the Piscataqua, and in Kittery 
across the river, there were a number of merchant-shipowners 
who ranked on a level with all but a few of the most affluent 
merchants of Boston. By no means the least, and probably the 
wealthiest, of them were Messrs. William Pepperrell and Son 
of Kittery, the owners of the sloop Hannah and Sarah.’ 

The elder Pepperrell, magistrate, landowner, militia colo- 
nel, and in his younger days a representative to the General 
Court, was a man of considerable standing. He was a friend 
and associate of John Usher, former lieutenant-governor of 
neighboring New Hampshire, and of Andrew Belcher, whose 
son was to be governor of Massachusetts and later of New Jer- 
sey. Wealth, interest, and intermarriage united the Pepperrells 
with other prominent families of the mercantile aristocracy.* 


Incensed by the seizure of the sloop, Colonel Pepperrell was 
of no mind to accept the decision of the North Carolina court. 
What was more to the point, he had the position, the friends, 
and the funds with which to fight the decision and to carry the 
fight even as far as the High Court of Admiralty in London.‘ 


2 The material on which this account is based can be found in the manu- 
script Pepperrell collections of the Maine Historical Society, Portland, Maine 
(cited hereafter as MeHS MSS.), the New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, Boston, Mass. (cited as NEHG MSS.), and the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass. (cited as MHS MSS.). The ordinary calendar year, begin- 
ning January 1, has been used for all dates. 

8 William Pepperrell, junior, who is best remembered as the victor at Louis- 
bourg in 1745. married a granddaughter of Samuel Sewall in 1723. For gene- 
alogical data concerning the Pepperrell family see C. H. C. Howard, “The 
Pepperrells in America,” Essex Inst. Hist. Collections, Vols. 37-42, Reprint 
(Salem, 1906). 

41 do not know whether the English Admiralty Court acted on William 
Pepperrell’s appeal as a court of final instance or whether the hearing was pre- 
liminary to a review by the Privy Council. The procedure for carrying appeals 
to England was not thoroughly systematized. See L. A. Harper, The English 
Navigation Laws (New York, 1939), 200-203. 
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The same extra-legal obstacles which prevented the wheels of 
justice from turning in the case of the Hannah and Sarah must 
have faced many another colonial shipowner. And from the 
unique record of William Pepperrell’s efforts to obtain justice, 
it is possible to visualize what must have taken place outside 
many a colonial courtroom. 

The Hannah and Sarah was not the first vessel belonging to 
William Pepperrell to fall foul of authority. In 1692 Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, governor of Massachusetts, and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Usher of New Hampshire had become involved in a dis- 
pute over the right to levy harbor fees at Piscataqua, and among 
the several Kittery vessels caught in the jurisdictional conflict 
was William Pepperrell’s barque Mary.’ According to the 
New Hampshire authorities, the vessel had erred in not pay- 
ing powder money to the commander of the fort at New Cas- 
tle for her last two sailings. Therefore, when the Mary, on May 
1, 1693, entered the harbor on her return from Salt Tortuga, 
she was compelled to anchor under the guns of the fort; her 
cargo of salt was removed, the hatches sealed, and an armed 
guard was put on board. Immediately Colonel Pepperrell ad- 
dressed a “grievous complaint and petition” to Governor 
Phipps; while the not-unconcerned citizens of Kittery, in town 
meeting assembled, voted that “the town would stand to main- 
tain the privileges of the river . . . according to Patent, either 
on behalf of William Pepperrell or any other.”* Phipps sent 
a sharp note to Usher demanding an explanation of the affair. 
Two other letters to Usher, one of them from the council, fi- 
nally elicited a tardy reply.’ But whether or not the two gov- 
ernors ‘‘concerted” their differences, so far as the matter con- 

5 E. Ames and A. C. Goodell, editors, Acts and Resolves ... of the Province 


of Mass. Bay (Boston, 1869-1918), 1, 34-35; W. N. Sainsbury, et al., editors, Cal. 
of State Papers, A. & W. I. (London, 1860-1928), 1693-1696, No. 455. 

6 Minutes of town meeting, May g, 1693, Kittery Town Records, Book 1. 

7 Gov. Wm. Phipps to Lt.-Goy. Usher, Boston, May 26, 1693, Massachusetts 
Archives, Vol. 3, No. 476a; H. M. Council for Mass. to Lt.-Gov. Usher, Boston, 
July 14, 1693, Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 3, No. 477; Cal. of State Papers, A. 
& W. |., 1693-1696, No. 522. 
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cerned William Pepperrell, the outcome was satisfactory. The 
Mary was released. Three years later Usher purchased West 
India goods brought from Barbados in the Mary and had a 
part share in at least one of Colonel Pepperrell’s future ven- 
tures to Salt Tortuga.* 

The Hannah and Sarah affair was, however, much more 
troublesome. The masters of other vessels seized in similar 
circumstances were, upon their submitting an adequate sure- 
ty bond, frequently given a chance to replace their missing pa- 
pers.’ Colonel Edward Moseley, one of the Pepperrells’ two 
principal business associates in North Carolina, pointed out 
to. William that this was the practice and cited a South Caro- 
lina case in 1700 in which, when the master was denied an op- 
portunity to produce his papers, the condemnation had been 
set aside on appeal to the King and Council. But in spite of 
precedent and the fact that the “best gentlemen” of the prov- 
ince offered security, no opportunity was given Captain Walk- 
er to repair his carelessness, and both vessel and cargo were 
sold at auction within two days after they were condemned.” 

Moseley and Henry Clayton, who handled a large share of 
the Pepperrells’ Carolina trade, were both outstanding politi- 
cal figures, but unfortunately neither was a friend of Gover- 
nor Eden by whose order the Hannah and Sarah was seized. 
Having grounds to suspect Eden of complicity in some of the 
activities of the notorious pirate Edward Teach, Moseley and 
Clayton with several others had, in 1718, forcibly entered the 
home of the secretary of the province and searched the official 
records for evidence that would incriminate the governor. 
When they were apprehended, Moseley was heard to say in ef- 
fect that while the governor was quite willing to arrest an 

8 William Pepperrell’s Account with John Usher, 1696-1699, MHS MSS. 


® For some examples of this procedure see Andrews, The Colonial Period ..., 
IV, 299-240 ftn 

10 Edw. Moseley to Wm. Pepperrell, Chowan, Aug. 10, 1722, MeHS MSS. 
Book u; Wm. Pepperrell to “an attorney in North Carolina,” June, 1722, quot- 


ed, apparently in extenso, in F. Hunt, editor, Lives of American Merchants 
(New York, 1858), u, 121. 
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honest gentleman he permitted outlawed pirates to go free. 
Whereupon Eden had him prosecuted for defamation of char- 
acter and for stirring up sedition, with the result that Moseley 
was fined £100 and declared incapable of holding any office 
or practicing as a lawyer for three years.** Thus when the Han- 
nah and Sarah was seized, Moseley was unable to appear in the 
legal proceedings on William's behalf, although he was one 
of the leading lawyers of the province, and in fact the gover- 
nor’s zeal in the matter of the seizure seems to have rested more 
on the company that William Pepperrell kept than on any sus- 
picion that Captain Walker was engaged in illicit trade. 

Although barred from taking part in the legal proceedings, 
Moseley attended the “vendue.” He bid the Hannah and Sa- 
rah’s rum up to six shillings per gallon, the molasses up to two 
shillings nine pence, at which price the cargo was all sold off, 
and to within £5 of the upset price of the vessel. Everybody 
seemed willing, he wrote Colonel Pepperrell, that Captain 
Walker should have his vessel back again ‘‘for he was publicly 
bid by Mr. Lovick. ...’’** But Lovick, it must be noted, was the 
provincial secretary and an intimate friend of Governor Eden, 
and surely could not have been a wholehearted protector of 
Captain Walker’s interests. 

The news of the affair was received by Colonel Pepperrell 
with one of the violent outbursts of indignation which he and 
William, junior, sometimes indulged in. “Such a barbarous 
action I do think never was known amongst those that pretend 
to be Christians. I have traded to your country about thirty 
years,” he wrote Moseley, ‘‘and had always a design to serve 
the country as well as myself, but such proceedings make a 
whole country’s character suffer.” If the persons responsible 
for the seizure will not make satisfaction, he declared, “I am 

11 §. C. Hughson, “The Carolina Pirates ... ,” Johns Hopkins Univ., Studies 
in Hist. and Pol. Science, xu (Baltimore, 1894), 310-319; S. A. Asche, Hist. of 


No. Carolina (Greensboro, 1908), 1, 202-204; W. L. Saunders, editor, The Co- 
lonial Records of No. Carolina (Raleigh, 1866- ), 1, 361, 369. 


12 Edw. Moseley to Wm. Pepperrell, Chowan, Aug. 10, 1722, MeHS MSS., 
Book m1. 
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resolved to carry it home. I hope I have upwards of a thousand 
pounds there and a good friend able to manage that affair to 
advantage; and I will spend every penny of it, but I will have 
justice done me. . . .””** His wrath, it would seem, arose partly 
from Captain Walker's having been denied the opportunity 
to produce his papers, and partly from the fact, as he com- 
plained, that “in that country too, where they live so scattered- 
ly, they bought everything at their own prices. She, being a 
good sloop, well found, with new sails and rigging, did not sell 
for half her value; and then . . . they designed to share the 
whole among themselves. . . ."’** 

Moseley, in his letter of August 10, conceded that the vessel 
might have been sold “‘somewhat too low,” but he also pointed 
out that ‘‘considering what bad condition she was in most peo- 
ple reckoned she was well sold. . . .’" Nor does William's com- 
plaint, so far as it related to the price at which the cargo was 
sold, seem to have been entirely justified. The auction price of 
six shillings for the Hannah and Sarah’s rum and two shillings 
nine pence for her molasses compares not unfavorably with 
subsequent sales. Two years later, in the spring of 1724, the 
Pepperrells were receiving from five shillings six pence to sev- 
en shillings for rum they sold at North Carolina, and from 
three shillings to three shillings six pence for molasses.’* Fur- 
thermore, the original cost ef the condemned goods was con- 
siderably lower, apparently, than the prices obtained at the 
auction. Although the invoice of the Hannah and Sarah’s car- 
go has disappeared, the cost of her rum and molasses can be 
determined from that of a similar cargo taken on at Barbados 
by another Pepperrell vessel a few months later, in September, 
1722. At that time rum was priced at fourteen pence per gal- 
lon and molasses at seven. Commissions, duties, cooperage and 

18 Wm. Pepperrell to Edw. Moseley, Piscataqua, April 10, 1722, MeHS MSS., 
Book u. 


1¢ Wm. Pepperrell to “an attorney in North Carolina,” June, 1722, cited in 
note 10, page 342, above. 


18 North Carolina Account Book, Jan.-Mar., 1724, Frost Papers, Kittery 
Point. 
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storage charges at Barbados of approximately four pence per 
gallon brought the total cost of the rum to one shilling six 
pence and the molasses to eleven pence per gallon.** 

William’s obvious displeasure at what he considered inade- 
quate prices and his pained surprise that the proceeds of the 
auction were to be shared exclusively among those responsible 
for the seizure can be explained only as the reaction of one 
who fully expected to be required to pay at the most the King's 
third and to be permitted to compound with the other inter- 
ested parties for the remainder of the appraised value." 

As soon as Captain Walker arrived at Kittery, Colonel Pep- 
perrell sent him back to Barbados for copies of his clearance 
papers. He returned, late in the year, with a certificate from 
the customs collector and the naval officer at Barbados testi- 
fying that he had legally cleared when he sailed on his voyage 
to North Carolina. 

For several reasons Colonel William now determined to 
make an active effort toward compounding with the Carolina 
authorities before entering an appeal to England. Poor Cap- 
tain Walker was again partly responsible. When he left Caro- 
lina after the condemnation, he had not had the seal of the 
court affixed to the copy of the proceedings given to him, and 
several ‘gentlemen of the law’’ with whom Colonel William 
consulted advised him he could not carry the case further 
without a sealed copy of the original proceedings. In the sec- 
ond place, a long-drawn-out process at law was an expensive 
undertaking, as Colonel William knew from his experience of 
some seven years on the bench. Furthermore, he felt no great 
assurance that he would be able to collect whatever might be 
awarded to him; and as it turned out he was correct. “I am 

16 Invoice of cargo shipped on board the sloop Cocoanut, Barbados, Sept. 29, 
1722, Wildes Papers, Kittery. 


17 Various forms of composition arrangements were not uncommonly re- 
sorted to both in England and the colonies. Compounding with the officer mak- 
ing the seizure was, in the case of customs violations in England, a legally per- 
mitted alternative to a trial before the Court of Exchequer. See Harper, The 
English Navigation Laws, 112, 198. 
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sensible that our Nation is at present full of business .. . ,” he 
explained to Moseley. ‘A hearing at home is chargeable and 
after I have procured an order from at home I am much afraid 
that those that have been the cause of the seizure will not be 
able to make me satisfaction.” ** So he sent Captain Walker 
back to Carolina bearing a gift of brandy for Moseley and a 
request that the latter lend his assistance to the captain in ar- 
ranging a settlement. 

But the attempt was unsuccessful. The King’s share of the 
proceeds of the sale had been turned over to the collector who 
had already transmitted his accounts to England, according to 
Moseley’s information. Moreover, Governor Eden had died 
in the meantime and his share was now in the hands of his ex- 
ecutor, the same Mr. Lovick who had bid for the vessel on be- 
half of Captain Walker. Lovick claimed to be satisfied with 
the certificates Captain Walker brought from Barbados and 
to be willing on his part to refund the proceeds. Nevertheless, 
he told Moseley that nothing further could be done in the mat- 
ter since the informers would not, he implied, be of a mind to 
refund their part and the collector could not, even if he were 
willing. ‘Finding no good to be done here,” Moseley wrote 
to William, “I have caused a testimonial under the colony 
seal to be affixed to the proceedings that thereby your counsel 
in Britain may be enabled to proceed in your service.” ** 

It was now the spring of 1723. More than a year had passed 
since the Hannah and Sarah was seized, and if Colonel Wil- 
liam had made little progress he at least knew where he stood. 
If he were to make any progress it would be in England, not 
in North Carolina. Consequently, he placed the affair, along 
with his orders for cordage.and osnaburgs and requests for in- 
surance, in the hands of his London “correspondent,” Elias 
Pearse. With communications as they were, the year was com- 

18 Wm. Pepperrell to Edw. Moseley, Piscataqua, Dec. 11, 1722, MeHS MSS., 
Book 1. 


19 Edw. Moseley to Captain Walker, Chowan, Feb. 25, 1723; to Wm. Pepper- 
rell, Chowan, April 13, 1723, MeHS MSS., Book n. 
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ing to an end before William received the citations summon- 
ing the parties concerned in the seizure to appear at a hearing 
in England.” Again Captain Walker set out for North Caro- 
lina. His arrival with the citations and a ten-gallon keg of 
“good” wine spurred Moseley to one last attempt at arranging 
a settlement with the authorities, but his offer of {600 Caro- 
lina currency was refused. Then Walker encountered difficul- 
ties when he tried to have the citations legally served. ‘‘No- 
body [cared] to do anything that might displease the persons 
concerned,” Moseley revealed.*? However, with considerable 
effort that hurdle was cleared, and Walker soon afterward 
sailed for home. 

Neither Colonel Pepperrell nor Pearse received any news 
of Walker’s results at North Carolina until the captain arrived 
at Piscataqua in May, 1724. In the meantime, on January 31, 
Colonel William had written to Pearse at some length con- 
cerning several matters. As to the Hannah and Sarah, his most 
important information was embodied in a postscript in which 
he explained that Walker had not yet returned with the cita- 
tions and in which he requested Pearse to “discourse” the ad- 
miralty proctor about extending the time of the hearing. Un- 
fortunately the letter miscarried; and a duplicate copy taken 
to London in February by the younger William Pepperrell’s 
brother-in-law for some reason or other lacked the postscript. 
Pearse, therefore, knew only that Walker had arrived at North 
Carolina and that another attempt to compound with the au- 
thorities was in progress. Consequently, he made no endeavor 
to have a new date set for the hearing.** Colonel William, had 
he known this, would no doubt have spent a few troubled mo- 
ments, especially since the return of Captain Walker strength- 
ened his determination “to get justice done me”’ even if it now 

20 Elias Pearse to Messrs. Wm. Pepperrell, London, March 25, 1724, MeHS 
MSS., Book 1. 


21 Edw. Moseley to [Wm. Pepperrell], Chowan, March 17, 1724, MeHS MSS., 
Book 1. 


22 Elias Pearse to Wm. Pepperrell, London, May 21, 1724, NEHG MSS., Book 
Il. 
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cost {2000 sterling.** Happily for his peace of mind, Colonel 
Pepperrell was unaware of Pearse’s ignorance; and, as it so 
happened, Pearse finally received William's original letter of 
January 31 at the beginning of June. This was about two 
weeks after Walker arrived at Piscataqua. By the time the doc- 
uments that Walker had brought back were forwarded to Eng- 
land Pearse had taken steps toward arranging a date for a 
hearing.** 

Eventually the hearing was held, but not until February 15, 
1725, three years after the seizure of the sloop. In compliance 
with the citations that had been served on them, Lovick and 
the collector at Carolina, one Adam Cockbourne, and the late 
governor were all three represented. Very little was accom 
plished, however, for it now appeared that the registrar of the 
Carolina court had refused to transmit the records of the orig- 
inal trial to England. He was thereupon held guilty of con- 
tempt by the Court of Admiralty and ordered into custody un- 
til the records were sent. They were still missing four months 
later. By then Elias Pearse had died and had been succeeded 
in his rdle on behalf of William Pepperrell by another London 
merchant, Silas Hooper. Early in June, Hooper wrote to Colo- 
nel Pepperrell that he had just seen the proctor’s clerk and, 
Hooper continued, “upon the whole the clerk tells me they 
are in hopes that you'll get satisfaction.’’** 

It would appear, nevertheless, that all the “‘satisfaction” 
William received was perhaps the knowledge that justice had 
been done. Another five years passed, and a letter came from 
Moseley that might almost have been a copy of one of those 
he had written to Colonel Pepperrell eight years before. ‘As 
to the affair of your sloop,”’ wrote Moseley with a touch of as- 
perity, “I have told you as I do now, that I can’t prevail on 

23 Wm. Pepperrell to Edw. \foseley, Piscataqua, May 21, 1724, MeHS MSS., 
Book 1. 


24 Elias Pearse to Wm. Pepperrell, London, June 8, 1724, NEHG MSS., Book 
i. 


25 Silas Hooper to Wm. Pepperrel!, London, June 5, 1725, MeHS MSS., Book 
It. 
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any concerned to come to any terms. . . .”** He repeated the 
same excuses: the King’s part had been “remitted home’”’; the 
governor was dead; and by this time the collector too had died 
leaving no estate. Although Lovick, the governor's executor, 
was “in very good flourishing circumstances,’’ Moseley appar- 
ently thought it futile to suggest taking action against so prom- 
inent a figure and would have nothing further to do with the 
matter. Eight years of effort produced no results. 

When one of Colonel William’s vessels ran into difficulties 
nearer home the story was quite different. In his brief encoun- 
ter with Usher over the detention of the Mary, William Pep- 
perrell had enjoyed the support of his townsmen and of the 
governor and council of the province. The outcome was not 
long in doubt, for Usher apparently lacked the stimulus of 
personal animosity toward William and the latter had the 
weight of political pressure on his side. 

Another of his vessels, the Prosperous, was seized by the New 
Hampshire authorities less than a year after the Hannah and 
Sarah was taken into custody at North Carolina. The provin- 
cial government of Massachusetts had no political interest in 
the affair of the Prosperous, and William this time could not 
be certain that personal considerations would remain in the 
background. Although John Wentworth, lieutenant-gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, had made his start thirty years before 
as master of a brigantine belonging to William Pepperrell, 
the two men were now bitter rivals. William accused him of 
paying too scrupulous a regard to punctilios, of discouraging 
other merchants, of trying to monopolize all the trade of Pis- 
cataqua, and of closing his eyes to large-scale frauds. ““That 
man,” declared William on one occasion, “will strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.’’*” Nevertheless, in a matter of a few 
weeks at the most, the Prosperous was out of the hands of 

26 Edw. Moseley to Wm. Pepperrel!l, Chowan, April 2, 1730, MeHS MSS., 
Book 1. 


27 Wm. Pepperrell to Elisha Cooke, Piscataqua, Feb. g, 1724, in Usher Par- 
sons, Life of Sir Wm. Pepperrell (Boston, 1856), 31. 
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Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth and on her way to England. 
William was afraid, however, that Wentworth would try to 
have the vessel seized in London, and some of the papers that 
he sent Elias Pearse in February, 1724, were to be used in that 
event. But by the time the papers arrived, the Prosperous had 
safely discharged her London cargo and was already in Lis- 
bon. In any case, Pearse wrote, it was not within Wentworth’s 
power to have her seized again in England.** 

In the Hannah and Sarah affair Colonel Pepperrell’s posi- 
tion was that of a relatively unimportant outsider contending 
against local aristocracy. Owing to the hostility of those in po- 
litical power toward Edward Moseley, Colonel William's as- 
sociation with the latter placed him at a disadvantage at the 
very beginning. Throughout the affair, those to whom Wil- 
liam Pepperrell looked for assistance in Carolina were obvi- 
ously reluctant to act for fear of provoking the ill will of his 
opponents. Of all the obstacles that he faced—slow and uncer- 
tain communications, the occasional remissness of Captain 
Walker, the cost and difficulty of appealing to a tribunal three 
thousand miles from the origin of the case—the most formid- 
able were the personal and political factors. Whenever these 


intruded, the corresponding pressure that William Pepperrell 


could exert varied, he discovered, in inverse proportion to the 
distance from Piscataqua. 


28 Elias Pearse to Wm. Pepperrell, London, May 21, 1724, MeHS MSS., Book 
u 





WAS THEODORE PARKER A 
TRANSCENDENTALIST? 


H. SHELTON SMITH 


O one familiar with the traditional consensus, the ques- 

tion raised here may imply a tinge of impertinence. Park- 
er himself, were he alive, would doubtless so consider it. For, 
although not agreeing with everything called transcendental, 
he explicitly associated himself with transcendentalism as he 
understood it. For example, his important essay entitled 
“Transcendentalism,”’ which he probably wrote around 1850, 
is distinctly Confessio Fidei. Added to his personal testimony 
is the fact that other transcendentalists, without exception, 
regarded him not only as a loyal member of their group, but 
esteemed him as one of their most influential leaders. Owing 
to his bold and unrelenting defense of transcendentalism, he 
was variously called its Luther, its Paul, its Savonarola. 

But despite the ring of authenticity in Parker’s own person- 
al testimony and in that of his intimate contemporaries, there 
is today a question in some quarters as to whether tradition 
has been really correct in identifying him with transcenden- 
talism. For example, Professor Herbert W. Schneider tells us, 
in his admirable history of American philosophy, that Parker 
was a transcendentalist “only to a very limited degree.”’* More 
recently Dr. John Edwards Dirks concluded a critical survey 
of Parker’s religious thought with the even more extreme 
claim that “Parker stood near, but not within, New England 
transcendentalism.’’* 

While both of these students recognize that there are some 
transcendental elements in Parker's system of theological 
thought, they nevertheless identify him essentially with the 
rational Enlightenment. Schneider states that Parker “kept 


1“Transcendentalism,” Works (Boston, 1907), V1, 3-38. 


a 


2 A History of American Philosophy (New York, 1946), 262. 


| The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker (New York, 1948), 136. 
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the faith of the Enlightenment and preached it with power.”’* 

The present essay undertakes, within certain necessary lim- 
its, to re-examine the relevant data in an effort to determine 
whether or not Parker has been mistakenly numbered with 
the transcendentalists. In facing this problem, we obviously 
must start with some reasonably clear notion of what transcen- 
dentalism itself was. Unfortunately, this is not easily come at, 
because the transcendentalists themselves were a more or less 
amorphous group, individualistic in temper, and impatient 
of arbitrary uniformity. Nevertheless, so far as their religious 
thought was concerned, there was a substantial bond of con- 
viction by reason of which they recognized their basic com- 
munity of purpose. 

The nature of this common bond may be most clearly re- 
vealed by a brief account of the religious context out of which 
the New England transcendentalist movement emerged. In his 
Memoir of Emerson, James Elliot Cabot called attention to 
the fact that transcendentalism ‘‘was a religious revival.’’® 
This is true in the sense that the transcendentalists were de- 
cidedly critical of the older modes of Unitarian thought. Em- 
erson’s epochal Divinity School Address (July 15, 1838) was 
a ringing declaration of spiritual emancipation from the fet- 
ters of traditional Unitarianism. The heart of its contention 
was that current Unitarianism was decadent because it still 
sought religious insight in an external authority. Even though 
Unitarianism had formally rejected trinitarianism, it still re- 
volved about a Jesus whose divine mission was validated by 
miracle. The only way to arrest decay and revive religion, Em- 


erson urged, is to forsake an external and supernaturalistic 


road to truth and plumb the creative depths of the individual 
soul. 


4 Schneider, A History of American Philosophy, 262. A little further on (p. 
268), Schneider adds: “He [Parker] did not indulge in, and probably did not be- 
lieve in, the reason that passeth understanding.” 

5 A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 1, 253. Similarly Profes- 
sor Clarence Gohdes observed that “transcendentalism in the narrower sense 
might be defined as Unitarianism in the process of ‘getting religion.’ The Pe- 
riodicals of American Transcendentalism (Durham, N. C., 1931), 10. 
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As might have been expected, this bombshell created pro- 
longed repercussions. Only a few weeks later, the militant An- 
drews Norton assailed Emerson in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
and followed it up at the next commencement (1839) with a 
spirited discourse on “The Latest Form of Infidelity.’’ Unsuit- 
ed as he was to rough and tumble squabbling, Emerson refused 
to argue his case. But George Ripley, a brilliant alumnus of 
the Divinity School, boldly entered the ring on his behalf and 
exchanged three brisk pamphlet blows with Norton. Not al- 
together satisfied with the direction the debate was taking, 
Theodore Parker rushed into print with his Levi Blodgett 
Letter, moving that the “previous question” be faced without 
any shirking. The second Unitarian controversy was now well 
under way. Old-line liberals soon became as intolerant of the 
new radicals as were Calvinists of the liberals in the 1820's. 

The details of this controversy require no review in the 
present context, but it is necessary to point out the basic issue 
around which it revolved, for it will most directly indicate 
the radical theological principle that was involved in tran- 
scendentalism. By the end of the Norton-Ripley bout, it was 
perfectly clear that these two antagonists divided fundamental- 
ly over the question: How may one arrive at assured religious 
truth? On the one hand, Norton, reasoning from the philo- 
sophical perspective of Lockean empiricism, insisted that there 
could be no direct perception of the truth of Christianity. 
Ripley, on the other hand, branded Norton's denial of intui- 
tive knowledge as positively revolting, and also as contradic- 
tory to the universal consciousness of mankind. Speaking for 
himself, he maintained that the soul’s power of direct percep- 
tion of religious truth was its very highest function.*® 

From this analysis it is apparent that Norton and Ripley 
differed basically in their epistemological views. Norton was 
wedded to the Enlightenment, but Ripley contested its ade- 
quacy. The former firmly denied religious intuitionism; the 
latter resolutely defended it. 


6 See O. B. Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England (New York, 
1876), 123-125; Frothingham, George Ripley (Boston, 1882), 98-104. 
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This debate, therefore, definitely located the theological bat- 
tleground between the two emerging parties within Unitari- 
anism. Unlike the Unitarian rationalists, the new Unitarian 
transcendentalists subscribed, in varying degrees, to the doc- 
trine of the direct or immediate perception of religious truth. 
Whatever weight they might attach to sensory perception— 
and they all recognized its validity within variously defined 
limits—they insisted that there was a range of spiritual truth 
that was only accessible to the faculty of intuition. Thus they 
explicitly rejected the Lockean idea that all knowledge springs 
out of sensory experience. 

About the time that Ripley finished his three-round skir- 
mish with Norton, he was moved to send a long letter to his 
Boston church, from which he was shortly to resign, in which 
he clearly stated the central claim of those who, with himself, 
opposed Unitarian rationalists. ““These are called Transcen- 
dentalists,’” he observed, ‘‘because they believe in an order of 
truths which transcends the sphere of the external senses.’’* 
By reason of this belief, he continued, transcendentalists 
“maintain that the truth of religion does not depend on tra- 
dition, nor historical facts, but has an unerring witness in the 
soul.’’* 

A little more than a year later, Emerson delivered his well- 
known lecture, “The Transcendentalist,” in which he also 
distinguished the root principle of what the old-school Uni- 
tarians disparagingly called “new views.’ Those views, he 
acknowledged, sprang out of the epistemological premise “that 
the senses are not final,” that there is a realm of truth in which 
“consciousness” alone is able to say the final word. Those hold- 
ing this doctrine are called transcendentalists. They believe in 
“the perpetual openness of the human mind to new influx of 
light and power”’ from the supersensuous realm, and conse- 


quently they resist those who would impose any empirical or 
historical norm of truth upon the living consciousness of the 


tO. B. Frothingham, George Ripley, 84. 
8 O. B. Frothingham, George Ripley, 84-85. 
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soul. The “history of genius and of religion in these times,” 
he prophesied, “will be the history of this tendency.’’* 

Were we to extend our diagnosis to other members of this 
group, we could easily demonstrate that one clear-cut mark of 
a transcendentalist was that he believed in intuitive knowl- 
edge and rejected the Lockean claim that all knowledge is lim- 
ited to that of external sensory perception.*® Thus it may be 
said that, although transcendentalists were accentuated in their 
individualism, they yet were substantially united in their con- 
viction that the ultimate source of religious perception is the 
intuitive action of the human soul. 

It is relevant to point out in concluding this account that 
the transcendental principle of religious intuition rests upon 
an important presupposition with respect to God's relation 
to the phenomenal order. For none of the transcendentalists is 
nature its own ground; it derives from Spirit, and is secondary 
to Spirit. To some of them, notably Emerson and Alcott, the 
physical order is but a flimsy veil or web through which the 
Spirit speaks. All of them are committed to the principle of 
divine immanence in nature and in man as the condition un- 
der which the soul is enabled to participate directly in the 
World Spirit. 

Assuming that we have given a reasonably clear idea of the 
central theological principle in transcendentalism, let us now 
endeavor to determine the relation of Theodore Parker's 
thought to that principle. We may begin with Parker as a stu- 
dent in Harvard Divinity School (1834-1836), because it was 
there that he passed through a decisive spiritual struggle that 

® Emerson, “The Transcendentalist,” Works (Boston, 1903), 1, 329, 335-335, 

0. 
-: 10 For example, cf. Orestes A. Brownson, “Introductory Statement,” The 
Boston Quarterly Review, u1 (January, 1840), 11-12; Brownson, “Two Arti- 
cles from the Princeton Review, etc.,” The Boston Quarterly Review, m1 (July, 
1840), 274-275, 277-278; Brownson, “Emerson's Essays,” The Boston Quarterly 
Review, tv (July, 1841), 300; Odell Shepard, editor, The Journals of Bronson 
Alcott (Boston, 1938), xvii, 36-39, 66-67; Emerson, Channing and Clarke, editors, 


Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), 1, 80-95; C. A. Bartol, Radi- 
cal Problems (Boston, 1873), 84. 
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resulted in a permanent set to his doctrine of religious knowl- 
edge. 

Although reared a “Liberal Christian,” Parker was by no 
means uncritical of conventional Unitarianism, even before 
he began his formal theological education. While he, with or- 
thodox Unitarians, had discarded such ideas as a wrathful de- 
ity, eternal damnation, and the trinity, he had, unlike most of 
them, come to believe that many of the miracles in the Old 
and New Testament were incredible. Even those miracles 
which he still arbitrarily accepted deeply puzzled him. The 
notion of a miraculously inspired Bible struck him as ex- 
tremely doubtful, although as yet he had no clear-cut theory 
of inspiration to take its place. Thus when Parker entered 
the Divinity School he carried with him “many ill-defined 
doubts, and some distinct denials, of the chief doctrines of the 
ecclesiastical theology of Christendom.’ 

Being intensely eager for knowledge, Parker mastered not 
only the routine theological assignments, but he added to 
them his own private studies suited to his special wants. While 
conceding that the library contained much valuable “ancient 
lore,” he deplored the absence of so much of the new theo- 
logical thought of the German masters. From the time of his 
Watertown days, he had greedily devoured French and Ger- 
man thought, in the original languages, and at Divinity Hall 
he continued to explore these fields. According to his journal, 
he read Biblical critics like Eichorn, DeWette, and Paulus, 
and such philosophers as Plato, Herder, Spinoza, Schleier- 
macher, and Kant. Prior to entering the Divinity School he 
had become familiar with Coleridge. 

The net result of this complex mental diet was a self-search- 
ing struggle of such depth as to cause Parker to refer to it in 
retrospect as “the great spiritual trial” of his life. In light of 
its Outcome, it is reasonably certain that this severe ordeal 
arose over the problem of the source of valid religious knowl- 
edge. The conclusion of historical criticism had shattered his 


11 Theodore Parker, “Experience as a Minister,” Works (Boston, 1910), x1, 
295. 
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confidence in an infallible Bible, and German philosophic 
thought had engendered doubt with respect to the adequacy 
of Lockean empiricism as a theory of religious knowledge. 
Caught in this distressing predicament, Parker, though con- 
cealing his doubts and fears, passed through a dark night of 
the soul. Eventually, thanks partly to the aid of Kantian meth- 
od,’* he achieved a satisfying epistemological position in the 
form of “certain great primal intuitions of human nature.”’ 
The three most important which pertained to religion were 
the instinctive intuition of God, of right, and of immortality." 
By means of these basic intuitions he felt that he had safe- 
guarded religion against the atheist on the one hand and the 
theological bigot on the other.** But, in any event, he had res- 
cued himself from gnawing doubt. 

It is indubitable that even before Parker assumed pastoral 
labors at Roxbury (1837), he had already fashioned a doctrine 
of religious knowledge that would endure throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. When, therefore, in the summer of 1838, 
he beamed approval of Emerson's Address, his concurrence 
rested upon a deep and heart-searching experience, in which 
he, too, had discovered that the only ultimate seat of a living 
faith is the soul. Thus the Norton-Ripley debate inevitably 
found him on the side of the transcendentalists. 

But in order to exhibit Parker's position more definitely, 
let us analyze briefly the three primary intuitions upon which 
he built his theory of religious knowledge. We may logically 
begin with “the intuition of the divine, the consciousness that 
there is a God.” According to Parker, this primal intuition is 
rooted in a specific faculty which is inherent in human nature, 

12 Although Parker’s epistemological method was definitely influenced by 
Kant, Parker arrived at conclusions with respect to the direct cognition of God 
and other religious realities which exceeded the claims of Kant. For Kant, 
God, freedom and immortality were postulates of the practical reason, not 
objects of cognitive certainty. In his modifications of Kant, Parker probably 


drew on the insights of the Cambridge Platonists, Scotch Common Sense think- 
ers, and Coleridge. 


13 “Experience as a Minister,” Works, xill, 301-302. 
i4 “Experience as a Minister,” Works, xu, 302. 
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and which may be variously termed a religious element, an in- 
stinct, or a sentiment. But regardless of the term used to de- 
fine it, this faculty always reveals itself in human experience 
in the form oi a feeling of dependence.** In the very fact of a 
feeling of dependence, says Parker, there is implied an object 
on which one finally depends. But Parker did not stop here. 
For him, there is within this consciousness of dependence a 
direct intuition of God, including an “idea” of Him. 

What Parker intends to denote by the term “idea”’ is not en- 
tirely clear. By it he does not mean anything as vague and gen- 
eral as a sentiment, nor yet something as specific and concrete 
as a concept. Perhaps the following statement by him will clari- 
fy to some extent the relationship of these terms: “We have 
naturally a sentiment of God. Reason gives us an idea of him. 
But to these we superadd a conception of him.” ** 

Assuming, then, that there is in all men a primitive or ele- 
mental idea of God, a basic question arises: How does that 
idea enter the human mind? Parker's reply is explicit; it is “an 
intuition of REASON.”’*’ By the term “‘reason,’’ as here used, he 
refers not to speculative or discursive reason, but to a direct 
intuition of the idea of God. Though sensory perception may 
be the occasion of this intuitive idea of God, it cannot origi- 
nate the idea itself. That idea arises spontaneously and by a 
law in respect to whose action one is, at first, unconscious. 
Furthermore, unless this intuitive act has already taken place, 
it is absolutely impossible to gain any knowledge of God.** 

But it should be added at once that Parker does not exclude 

15“A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion,” Works (Boston, 1907), 1, 


7-8. Parker here echoes an important note in Schleiermacher, with whose work 
he was well acquainted. 


16 “A Discourse, etc.,” Works, 1, 141. This effort to distinguish an idea of God 
from a concept of Him seems of doubtful value, since it is impossible to have 
an idea of God that does not also involve a concept of Him. Apparently the 
only reason why Parker undertook to make this distinction was because he felt 
it necessary to hold that the idea of God remains permanently the same for all 
men at all times, but that the concept of God changes with the growth and ma- 
turity of mankind. 

17 “A Discourse, etc.,” Works, 1, 11. 


18 “A Discourse, etc.,” Works, 1, 12 
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the a posteriori mode of reasoning as a means of “‘legitimat- 
ing’ or confirming the antecedently given idea of God. His 
position is succinctly stated as follows: 


Starting with the infinite, it [the a posteriori method] finds signs 
and proofs of him everywhere, and gains evidence of God's exist- 
ence in the limits of sensational observation; the thing refers to 
its maker, the thought to the mind, the effect to the cause, the cre- 
ated to the creator, the finite to the infinite; at the end of my arms 
are two major prophets, ten minor prophets, each of them pointing 
the transcendental philosopher to the infinite God, of which he has 
consciousness without the logical process of induction.’® 


But however important inductive method may be in “le- 
gitimating” the idea of God, that method can never prove 
what Parker called the very “cornerstone” of his theological 
structure: the infinite perfection of God. This is true, in the 
first place, because one is able to know only a small fraction 
of the universe, and can know even that only very imperfectly. 
Secondly, even if one were to comprehend fully the whole 
universe, still one could not derive the infinitely perfect from 
it, because the universe itself is finite.?° 

Is there any way, then, to prove the infinite perfection of 
God? The only way, says Parker, is to draw upon the resource 
of natural consciousness. “As you look down into that depth 
of consciousness do you behold the eternal and immutable 
Idea of the infinitely perfect God forever mirrored there?” 

A second intuitive aspect of Parker's epistemology is “the 
instinctive intuition of the just and right, a consciousness that 
there is a moral law, independent of our will, which we ought 
to keep.’ The moral law is, Parker always insisted, as truly 
a constituent part of the universe as the law of gravity; the law 


19 “Transcendentalism,” Works, v1, 33. 

20 Cf. “God in the Relation between Matter and Man,” Works, vi, 287; “Ex- 
perience as a Minister,” Works, x11, 337-338. 

21“°The Natural and Philosophical Idea of God,” Works, vi, 155. See also 
“God in the World of Man,” Works, vi, 274; “Relation of God and Man,” 
Works, v1, 329. 5 

22 “Experience as a Minister,” Works, xi, go. 
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of right, of justice, is as much a mode of the divine action as 
molecular attraction. How is one to gain a knowledge of this 
basic law? There is, first of all, an indirect or mediate knowl- 
edge which may be obtained by observing the manifestation 
of the moral law in the phenomenal order. History discloses 
the effects of man’s loyalty or disloyalty to objective moral 
law, and these facts, if critically analyzed and evaluated, will 
yield empirical insight of great significance. 

But important though such sensory knowledge is, it is nec- 
essarily limited and must therefore be transcended by a know!l- 
edge that is unconditioned by historical patterns of social cul- 
ture. Knowledge derived from observation in the external 
world can tell us at any given historical moment what is, but 
it cannot tell us what ought to be. This conclusion Parker 
based on the firmly held conviction that the moral law, the 
law of right, is never accessible to nor demonstrable by sensory 
perception.** Once more, therefore, Parker recurs to his famil- 
iar doctrine of suprasensory consciousness. ‘God has given us,” 
he replies, “a moral faculty, the conscience, which is able to 
perceive this law directly and immediately, by intuitive per- 
ception thereof, without experience of the external conse- 
quences of keeping or violating it, and more perfectly than 
such experience can ever disclose it.” ** 

Parker's profound conviction at this point made him the 
greatest moral crusader that America produced in the niue- 
teenth century. If he thundered against human slavery, politi- 
cal tyranny, industrial capitalism, and other social evils of his 
day, it was because he felt himself to be immediately conscious 
of the very moral law of God. All appeal to religious and so- 
cial precedent he therefore rejected with an irreverence that 
often startled even his fellow liberals. He defended his un- 
conventional action in these tradition-shattering words: ‘““To 
know what is right, I need not ask what is the current practice, 


23 Cf. “Of the Economy of Moral Error under the Universal Providence of 
God,” Works, 1, 352; “Of Justice and the Conscience,” Works, m1, 55. 


24“Of Justice and the Conscience,” Works, 1, 54-55. Cf. “The Transcen- 
dentalist,” Works, vi, 29-30. 
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what say the Revised Statutes, what said holy men of old, but 
what says conscience? what, God?” ** 

There can be no doubt that Parker's social radicalism is 
rooted in a theory of knowledge that gave decisive primacy to 
moral intuition. Since conscience transcends experience, by 
it alone is it possible to anticipate what must be actualized in 
the march of moral progress. Thus moral intuition always 
serves as the prophet of social advancement. 

The third and last of Parker's intuitive principles is “the 
instinctive intuition of the immortal, a consciousness that the 
essential element of man, the principle of individuality, never 
dies.” ** Once again Parker recognizes that one may plausibly 
argue the possibility of eternal life on several speculative 
grounds. In the first place, the fact that mankind in general 
has universally and instinctively believed in immortality con- 
stitutes an important datum in its behalf. Again, since the 
present life does not exhaust the possibilities of human growth, 
it is both reasonable and ethical to believe in a future existence. 
Finally, from the fact that God is infinitely good, one may hold 
that life will be perpetuated beyond the grave.** 

But while Parker does not ignore speculative arguments of 
this kind, it is perfectly clear that they do not constitute the 
primary basis of his faith in immortality. In fact, he readily 
acknowledged that they were secondary in his conviction.** 
For ultimate assurance he relied upon the religious conscious- 
ness. There is, he said, first a sentiment or feeling of immortal- 
ity, which, when combined with reflection, results in an actual 
idea of immortality. God-consciousness, self-consciousness, and 
the consciousness of immortality are concurrent and recipro- 
cal in human growth. “The idea of immortality, like the idea 
of God, in a certain sense is born in us; and, fast as we come 


25 “Transcendentalism,” Works, vi, go. 

26 “Experience as a Minister,” Works, x11, 301-302. 

27 Cf. “Of Immortal Life,” Works, 111, 325-330. See also “Transcendentalism,” 
Works, V1, 34-35- 

28 Cf. “Of Immortal Life,” Works, m1, 331. 
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to consciousness of ourselves, we come to consciousness of God, 
and of ourselves as immortal.’’** 

Parker's proclamation of eternal life is extremely bold, even 
dogmatic. Man’s immortality, he insisted, is “as fixed as the 
proposition that one and one make two.” * The root of this 
absolute certainty is not rational speculation, but intuitive 
knowledge. Speculative reasoning may indeed sanction or “‘le- 
gitimate,” within limits, this belief, but it can never, for 
Parker, constitute absolute certitude. 

This concludes our brief analysis of Parker's three-fold in- 
tuitive mode of religious knowledge. At every point it has 
been demonstrated that his theological method combines in- 
sights from both empirical and intuitional philosophic tradi- 
tions. But while his system represents this combination, the 
fact must not be obscured that he always restricts speculative 
reasoning to the phenomenal order, and assigns to intuitive 
reasoning the réle of final religious proof. 

Let us now indicate briefly the metaphysical presupposition 
within which Parker developed his religious epistemology. 
Orthodox Unitarianism had, according to him, been forced to 
take refuge in a false doctrine of religious inspiration because 
it clung to a wrong notion of God's relation to the world. In 
erroneously assuming discontinuity between God and the cre- 
ated order, it was forced to postulate miracle in order to au- 
thenticate a divine revelation. Parker, on the other hand, fi- 
nally rejected this dualistic supernaturalism and adopted in- 
stead the principle of divine-human continuity, with its cotol- 
lary of divine immanence in the total world order, including 
the world of man. Accordingly, nature “is but an exhibition 
of God to the senses,” and the laws of nature ‘“‘are but modes 
of God's action.” Since nature never reveals the slightest de- 
parture from lawful operation, there is never any occasion for 
divine intervention in the form of miraculous acts. The sharp 


29“Of Immortal Life,” Works, 1, 325. 


80 “Of the Function and Influence of the Idea of Immortal Life,” Works, u, 
2608. 
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distinction between the natural and the supernatural realms 
thus breaks down, as does also the traditional distinction be- 
tween general revelation and special revelation." 

But Divine immanence applies not merely to physical na- 
ture; God is immanent also in human nature. This assump- 
tion is especially crucial in Parker's doctrine of divine-human 
relations. Owing to God's immanent presence in the world of 
nature, communication with Him through nature is possible, 
but it is always indirect. On the other hand, since God is im- 
mediately present to the human soul, one may enjoy direct 
communication with Him. The medium of the former mode 
of contact is sensory, that of the latter intuitive.** The two sep- 
arate faculties through which one directly intuits the divine 
are conscience and religious sentiment. Parker writes: “I can 
find nothing interposed between Conscience and God, or be- 
tween Him and the religious Sentiment; we border closely on 
God everywhere; here we touch and he interpenetrates us, if 
I may so speak.”’** 

It is thus conclusive that Parker’s metaphysical conception 
of divine-human relations is thoroughly congruent with an in- 
tuitionist theory of religious knowledge. 

With the foregoing facts now before us, what may we rea- 
sonably conclude with respect to Parker's personal relation- 
ship to the group of New England transcendentalists? On the 
already established predicate that a primary characteristic of 
transcendentalists was their espousal of an intuitional theory 
of religious knowledge, it seems clear that traditional scholar- 
ship has not been essentially wrong in placing Parker within 
that circle of left-wing religious thinkers. 

81 See “A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion,” Works, 1, 152-160; 
“God's Revelation in Matter and Mind,” Works, vi, 261, 320-321; “The Nat- 


ural and Philosophical Idea of God,” Works, vi, 157; “Transcendentalism,” 
Works, vi, 24. 

82 See “The Previous Question between Mr. Andrews Norton and His Alumni 
Moved and Handled in a Letter to All Those Gentlemen by Levi Blodgett,” in 
John E. Dirks, The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker, 145. 

33““The Previous Question, etc.,” in Dirks, The Critical Theology of Theo- 
dore Parker, 145. 
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To be sure, Parker was critical of certain transcendentalists 
who appeared to rely too much on pure ecstasy as a mode of 
religious perception. In his opinion, Emerson reflected this 
weakness; he undervalued “the logical, demonstrative, and 
historical understanding.” ** He might well have directed the 
same criticism against the transcendentalism of Bronson Al- 
cott, for he, too, was overawed by mystical ecstasy. 

As against this rapturous type of transcendentalism, Parker 
was more critical as to what constituted valid religious knowl- 
edge. In comparison with Emerson, for example, he, like 
Orestes A. Brownson and others, gave more consideration to 
the claims of empirical knowledge.** But the fact that Parker 
was more restrained in this respect than some others of this 
group does not of itself justify one in excluding him from 
transcendentalist circles, since the normative factor in his re- 
ligious epistemology was always intuitive perception. 

34 “Emerson,” Works, vit, 80. Interestingly, Orestes A. Brownson made much 


the same criticism of Emerson. Cf. “Mr. Emerson's Address,” Boston Quarterly 
Review, 1 (1838), 506. 

85 Nevertheless, Dirks (The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker, 23-32, 
135-136) contrasts the epistemological positions of Emerson and Parker too ex- 
tremely when he asserts that there is a “basic difference” between them. While 
Emerson was an intuitionist, he did not ignore either historical or scientific 
data to the extent that Dirks claims. For instance, his sermons (prior to 1832) 
reflect the generally accepted conclusions of both biblical criticism (e.g., the 
sermon on the Lord’s Supper) and natural science. Cf. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
Young Emerson Speaks (Boston, 1938), 170-179; Ralph L. Rusk, The Life of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1949), 200-201, 237, 242. 





QUEBEC TO “LITTLE CANADA": 
THE COMING OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS 
TO NEW ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


IRIS SAUNDERS PODEA 


EW Englanders have long been accustomed to hearing the 

French language spoken in the streets and shops of Lew- 
iston, Manchester, Woonsocket, and other manufacturing 
towns. This phenomenon may have led to a conjecture wheth- 
er the ‘‘struggle for a continent” still continues, and the pres- 
ence of the French Canadians in New England is but a phase 
of Quebec’s expansion in North America. The Canadian 
French invaders who poured into New England in the last 
three or four decades of the nineteenth century, however, did 
not come as warriors. They were simply seeking their daily 
bread, and their peaceful penetration has proved far more suc- 
cessful than the earlier French efforts at military conquest. 
Leaving Quebec’s impoverished farms, they entered the ex- 
panding American industrial life at an opportune moment 
and were quickly transformed into an urban people. A few, of 
course, remained farmers, especially in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, but they constitute a rural minority. This essay 
will be concerned with the ancestors of today’s Franco-Ameri- 
cans, the French Canadians who migrated to New England mill 
towns prior to 1900. 

This migration southward from their native province of 
Quebec was induced by a variety of reasons: geographical 
proximity, colonial struggles, and seasonal opportunities. 
Lumber camps and farms, canals and railroads, quarries and 
brickyards, river and lake steamers: all were clamoring for man- 
power in the growing Republic and Quebec had more than an 
ample supply. Political unrest in Canada before Confedera- 
tion also contributed to the migration, but those who came as 
refugees after the 1837 Rebellion or as malcontents following 
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the union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1840 were relatively 
few. Higher wages in the United States were always a magnet, 
but more important than occupational attractions across the 
frontier or political forces at home was the economic distress 
which became increasingly intense in rural Quebec through- 
out a large part of the nineteenth century. 

No real understanding of the French-Canadian migration 
into New England can be gained without some idea of what 
the French Canadian left behind. Quebec agriculture pre- 
sented a dismal outlook, and industry was undeveloped. In his 
journey through the province in 1819, Benjamin Silliman 
had commented on the wasteful farming techniques then em- 
ployed,’ and this criticism was still valid half a century later. 
It was the prevailing prejudice that land improvement did 
not pay.* The special committees appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly in 1849 and 1857 to investigate the extent and causes 
of emigration from Quebec confirmed the backward state of 
agricultural affairs.* Many French-Canadian youths were land- 
less, while crown lands remained too dear and requirements 
for settlement too difficult. Little land was available for coloni- 
zation, and even when it was available, inadequate roads and 
bridges made it difficult of access and deprived it of markets 
for its produce. The committees’ pleas for better roads, bridges, 
and other reforms such as homesteads and the guarantee of 
wood rights went almost unheeded, except by colonization so- 
cieties, many of which were ineffective. 

Quebec agriculture continued to decline. While the Do- 
minion Government was making every effort to induce Eu- 
ropean immigrants to settle in the Canadian West, French 

1 Benjamin Silliman, Remarks made on a Short Tour between Hartford and 
Quebec, in the Autumn of 1819 (New Haven, 1824), 293. 


2 P.Q. Sessional Papers, 1874-75, vu, Doc. No. 4, “Rapport général du com- 
missaire de l'agriculture et des travaux publics de la Province de Québec pour 
l'année finissant le go juin 1874,” xlii-xliii. 

8 Rapport du comité spécial de l’assemblée legislative, nommé pour s’en- 
quérir des causes et de l’importance de l’émigration qui a lieu tous les ans du 
Bas-Canada vers les Etats-Unis (Montreal, 1849), passim; Rapport du comité 
spécial nommé pour s'enquérir des causes de l’émigration du Canada aux Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique ou ailleurs (Toronto, 1857), passim. 
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Canadians continued to leave their farms for the United 
States, for the West, or for the cities. The habitants who re- 
mained behind still pursued their old methods of soil deple- 
tion and, in addition, the old inheritance system still prevailed. 
Farms, already small, were repeatedly subdivided among the 
many children of French Canada’s large families, reducing 
them to strips too narrow to produce an adequate living. It is 
no wonder that the Seventh Census of Canada stated that it 
“was not in quest of a higher standard of living but to avoid 
a lower” that the French Canadian was impelled to migrate.* 
The people of Quebec, rather than risk the shrinking of an 
already precarious existence, preferred to leave behind the 
land of their ancestors. It is hard to believe that a people so 
gregarious and loyal to their province as the French Canadi- 
ans would have chosen to venture into a formerly hostile New 
England for the sake of uncertain financial gain, had it not 
been for these disheartening prospects at home. 

In view of the predicament in which French-Canadian youth 
found itself, the Civil War in the United States was a welcome 
opportunity to many young men. The inducement of bounties 
for army recruits was irresistible, and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 40,000 French Canadians served in the Union 
drmies, a number of whom undoubtedly were already resident 
in the United States. The war also coincided with and accel- 
erated an unprecedented industrial development in New Eng- 
land. Labor was at a premium, and improved technology made 
it possible to employ unskilled workers to an increasing ex- 
tent, a fact which vastly broadened the opportunities for wom- 
en, children, and immigrants. With this crying need, it was 
not surprising that wide-awake mill owners in New England 
should tap Quebec’s overflowing supply, especially when it 
lay so much nearer than Europe. 

4Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seventh Census of Canada, 1931 (Ottawa, 
1936), 110. 


5 John Bartlet Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle (New Haven, 1945), 161- 
162; Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1919), vi, 272. Other estimates vary from 
30-60,000. 
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New England manufacturers gave French-Canadian work- 
ers a ready welcome. Even before the war they had discovered 
the advantages of importing French-Canadian labor—quick 
accessibility, low wages, industrious and uncomplaining em- 
ployees. Factories adopted the practice of sending recruiting 
agents to Quebec and entire families and parishes were trans- 
ported to New England. Many are the accounts of desolation 
in Quebec's deserted villages. Railroads were also instrumen- 
tal in promoting the migration, first, by facilitating means of 
travel, and secondly, by stimulating this French-speaking traf- 
fic through agents and interpreters. The most effective recruit- 
ing agent of all, however, was the émigré himself. His letters 
home spread the fiévre des Etats-Unis among relatives and 
friends, and when he visited his native village dressed in city 
clothes, wearing the inevitable gold watch and chain, he per- 
sonified success in the United States. 

No more than mere mention can be made here of the grow- 
ing alarm felt in Canada at increasing emigration from the 
province, but it was widespread. It became a subject of legis- 
lative investigation, ecclesiastical concern, and propagandistic 
literature. Discrediting motives were imputed to the depart- 
ing inhabitants in an effort to stay the tide—misconduct, ex- 
travagance, love of luxury, adventure, and so on—but emigra- 
tion continued to gain in volume until about 1896, a date 
which marked several significant trends. A period of prosperi- 
ty in Canada followed close on the heels of its return in the 
United States, and the advent of the first French-Canadian 
Prime Minister enhanced Quebec’s prestige. In this last dec- 
ade of the century the Canadian-born French in the United 
States increased by over 90,000, but in the succeeding ten 
years they decreased by more than 9,000." French Canadians 
were apparently beginning to find a more adequate outlet for 
their talents at home. 

In the meantime, what of the thousands of French-speaking 

6 Leon E. Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States (New Haven, 


1948), 77, Table go. The author is Chief Demographer of the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, and figures in this book are from the U. S. Census. 
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workers absorbed in the gigantic maw of the New England 
mills? By no means the first immigrants to invade the north- 
eastern states, they followed the Irish who had long since 
achieved the ‘second colonization” of New England. In many 
New England towns they were the first sizable group of non- 
English speaking people and by 1900 they numbered more 
than half a million in New England alone.’ Americans looked 
down upon habitants arriving on New England station plat- 
forms in rustic garb, followed by broods of children. These 
large families without financial reserves were obliged to seek 
work at once, and usually friends from their native village 
guided them to both jobs and shelter. Mostly farmers, they 
had no experience in the industrial world. The few who were 
skilled in various trades were handicapped by language and 
temporarily had to join the rank and file in the mills. 

The cotton textile industry offered the greatest opportunity 
for unskilled labor and absorbed a large portion of these 
French Canadians, whose descendants have become ‘‘a per- 
manent factor in the labor supply of the cotton mills” of New 
England.* The French Canadians made themselves felt in 
this industry in the 1870's, when there were over seven thou- 
sand Canadian-born engaged in it in New England. Within 
thirty years this number soared to nearly 60,000.° French-Ca- 
nadian operatives in cotton rose from 20%, to nearly 37%, of 
the total number in Massachusetts between 1890 and 1900, and 
in Maine and New Hampshire they exceeded 60%.*° In 1888 
over 3,000 French-speaking women were employed in the cot- 
ton mills of Lewiston, Biddeford, Saco, and Waterville, out of 
a total of approximately five and a half thousand female em- 

7 Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States. French-Canadian stock 


in the New England states numbered 518,887, according to the U. S. Census of 
1g00. 


8 Melvin T. Copeland, The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United 
States (Cambridge, 1912), 120. 


9 Copeland, The Cotton Manufacturing Industry . .. , 118-121. 


10 Report of the Immigration Commission, Immigrants in Industries (Wash- 
ington, 1911), X, 33, Table 17, and 36, Table ig. 
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ployees.** Although fewer French-Canadian women workers 
than those of any other nationality had ever been employed 
for wages before coming to the United States,'* over 40% ot 
those in Massachusetts over ten years of age were employed in 
1885.4 

In 1888 the Maine Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics 
appointed Flora Haines as special agent to survey conditions 
for women textile workers in that state.** After more sordid 
accounts of textile mills, it is refreshing to come upon her 
description of a clean and cheerful spinning room with open 
windows, of the mill girls with neat white linen collars and 
whisk brooms to brush lint from their frocks. She reported de- 
fective eyes as a common ailment among the French and the 
use of tobacco by French-Canadian children. Women took 
snuff and signs were posted in French and English requesting 
those using tobacco not to “‘spit on the floor.” Most French- 
Canadian girls lived at home in very crowded quarters, but 
those who lived in boarding houses enjoyed a good reputation 
in the community. In view of the French-Canadian retention 
of their language in the United States, it is worthy of note that 
Miss Haines recommended the use of textbooks such as those 
employed in New Brunswick where both English and French 
instruction was given. She felt that American children in the 
public schools could profit by learning a little French. 

The charge has often been made that French Canadians, 
with their large families, had more child operatives in the 
mills than any other group of workers. Child labor, neverthe- 
less, was prevalent in the textile mills long before the coming 
of the French Canadians.** They simply followed a long-estab- 


it and Annual Report of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics for 
the State of Maine (Augusta, 1889), 131. 

12 Report of the Immigration Commission, x, 72 

18 20th Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1889), 
577 

it 2nd Annual Report of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics for 
the State of Maine, passim. 

15 Samuel Slater had employed children from seven to twelve years of age and 
then adopted the practice of hiring whole families. 
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lished custom when they sent their children to work, one fur- 
ther reinforced by necessity. Actually a study of cotton mill 
workers made in 1905 indicated that the French-Canadian 
children contributed only one-third of the income in the fam- 
ilies covered, while Irish children in the same survey contrib- 
uted 45% of the family income.** 

More justifiable was the accusation that the French Canadi- 
ans evaded the school laws, sometimes falsifying the ages of 
their children. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
went so far as to state in its report of 1881 that when the 
French-Canadian parents were finally “cornered” by the 
school officers and “there is no other escape, often they scrab- 
ble together what few things they have, and move away to 
some other place where they are unknown, and where they 
hope by a repetition of the same deceits to escape the schools 
entirely, and keep the children at work right on in the mills.”’** 
Although much evidence to the contrary was presented by 
indignant French Canadians in Massachusetts at a special 
hearing before the Bureau in 1881 in an effort to disprove this 
and other equally derogatory statements of the Report, there 
can be little doubt that very young French-Canadian children 
were commonly employed and that existing child labor laws 
were violated. At this time Commissioner Wright, head of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, while admitting 
that the remarks were not true for Massachusetts, indicated 
that they were applicable to French Canadians in Connect- 
icut and New York.** This was confirmed by the Connecticut 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its annual report for the year 
1885: 


Another element which affects child labor is that of race. The 
native American almost always wants to educate his children. The 
Irishman feels this want even more strongly, and will make great 

16 Report of the Immigration Commission, x, 114, Table 64. 

17 72th Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1881), 
499-470. 

18 73th Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1882), 27. 
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sacrifices for the sake of his family. On the other hand, the French 
Canadian, in a great many instances regards his children as a means 
of adding to the earning capacity of the family, and, in making 
arrangements for work, he urges, and even insists upon the em- 
ployment of the family as a whole, down to the very youngest chil- 
dren who can be of any possible service. 

It is in places like Baltic, with a large French-Canadian popula- 
tion, that these evils have been felt in their severest form. There 
was a time when the Baltic Mills employed a large number of chil- 
dren under ten years of age. The worst of these abuses seem to have 
been done away with in that place; but there are many mills, es- 
pecially among the less important ones, where it has been impos- 
sible to stop or even to detect them.'® 


An overseer in Southbridge reported in 1872 that he used to 
tell the French Canadians that the law did not permit em- 
ployment of children under ten years, “‘and the next day they 
were all ten.’’*® Reports of factory accidents of the 1860's and 
‘70's included French-Canadian children under ten. Felix 
Gatineau, in his history of the Franco-Americans of South- 


bridge, observed the tendency of these first French Canadians 
to send children from seven to eight years old to work instead 
of to school.” 


It is certain that the school laws were poorly enforced in 
New England. Not only were parents and manufacturers hos- 
tile; the school authorities themselves did not want the schools 
flooded with the undisciplined children of the working class.** 
Sometimes at the beginning of a semester, children were all 
turned out of the mills, but within a few weeks most of them 
were back. Although Massachusetts led in child labor legisla- 
tion, statistics for 1891 showed a higher proportion of French- 
Canadian children at work in the cotton industry in that state 

19 gst Annual Report, Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Connecticut 
(Hartford, 1885), 48-49 

20 3rd Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1872), 379. 


21 Felix Gatineau, Histoire des Franco-Américains de Southbridge, Mass. 
(Framingham, 1919), 46. 


22 Forest C. Ensign, Compulsory School Attendance and Child Labor (Iowa 
City, 1921), 62-63, 96-97. 
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than elsewhere in New England.** Rhode Island likewise 
found fault with the French Canadians on the score of illiter- 
acy and child labor.** Evidence from a number of sources, 
therefore, obliges one to conclude that the French Canadians 
were conspicuous offenders, even where violations of school 
and minimum.-age laws were common. 

As newcomers, they had little choice but to accept the low- 
est wages. With their large families they were able to get along 
on less than the native American workers used to a higher 
standard of living. This and the fact that they were frequently 
introduced into New England industry as strike-breakers did 
not endear them to their co-workers. At West Rutland, Ver- 
mont, when they were imported into the marble quarries dur- 
ing a turn-out of Irish quarrymen in 1868, bloodshed result- 
ed.** In Fall River during a strike in 1879, employers had to 
build special houses in the mill-yards for French-Canadian 
‘“knobstick” spinners, for fear strikers would persuade them 
to leave town.** Many similar instances of strike-breaking oc- 
curred. Thanks to this unfortunate réle, which immigrants in 
the United States have often been called upon to play, they 
won the enmity of organized labor. Nor did they wish to join 
in strikes and unions. Experience had taught them, they 
claimed, that when they did participate in strikes they lost 
their jobs while others went back to work without telling 
them.*? The Knights of Labor (condemned in Quebec by 
Cardinal Taschereau) were not very successful in recruiting 
French-Canadian members and tried to influence state legisla- 

23 7th Annual Report, Commissioner of Labor, 1891 (Washington, 1892), u, 
1588-1590, Table xx. 

245th Annual Report, Commission of Industrial Statistics, Rhode Island 
(Providence, 1892), 44-52. 

25 George H. Perkins, “The Marble Industry of Vermont” in Report of the 
State Geologist on the Mineral Industries and Geology of Vermont, 1931-1932 
(Burlington, 1933), 292. 


26 George E. McNeill, editor, The Labor Movement: The Problem of To-day 
(Boston, 1887), 230. 


27 E. Hamon, Les Canadiens-frangais de la Nouvelle Angleterre (Quebec, 


1891), 45-47: 
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tion against them.** French-Canadian influence was held part- 
ly responsible for the failure of New England cotton mill op- 
eratives to build a stronger organization,*® but rather than do 
without wages during strikes they preferred a low income reg- 
ularly. 

On the other hand, there were evidences of a dawning labor 
consciousness among them before the end of the century. A 
few joined the Knights of St. Crispin and even the Knights of 
Labor. At the time Chinese were introduced into the Samp- 
son shoe factory at North Adams in 1870, several French Ca- 
nadians participated in the protest against the Chinese.*° In 
1879 sixty French Canadians at the Douglas Axe Company in 
Massachusetts struck for a 10%, wage increase.** Unions, which 
at first had been indifferent toward immigrants, began to 
print notices in French.** In Worcester, French-Canadian car- 
penters formed their own union.** After being in the United 
States long enough to understand labor aims and methods, 
their attitude began to change. In general, however, the lan- 
guage barrier and the influence of their leaders discouraged 
the early French-Canadian émigrés from association with 
strikes and labor organizations. They prided themselves on 
refusing to take part and on being law-abiding citizens.** 

Although general wages and working conditions slowly im- 
proved, wages in the textile and paper industries lagged be- 
hind, a fact especially significant for the French Canadians. 
Statistics showed a definite relationship between length of 
residence in the United States and wages received. French 
Canadians were advancing to more skilled positions in indus- 
try by the end of the century, and many French-Canadian 

28 E. Hamon, Les Canadiens-francais . . . , 45. 


29 William Z. Ripley, “Race Factors in Labor Unions,” Atlantic Monthly, 
xcut (March, 1904), 302 


80 Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 1870-71 (Boston, 1871), 106. 
81 sith Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1880), 51. 


2 29th Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1899), 620; Mc- 
Neill, editor, The Labor Movement, 290. 


30th Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1900), 163, 209. 
473th Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1882), 25-26. 
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girls were anxious to leave the cotton mills for something bet- 
ter.** Despite the steady upward push toward higher economic, 
social, and professional levels, distinction was reserved for the 
few and the majority had to endure the hardships that accom- 
panied their low wage scale. It was the poverty and dirt of 
their “Little Canadas” in the nineteenth century that gained 
for them a sorry reputation when they first came to New 
England. 

Nearly every manufacturing town where they settled had its 
French-Canadian quarter. The usual picture of these squalid 
“Frenchvilles” dispels at once the Quebec allegation that the 
émigrés departed for love of luxury. Most of them began life 
in the United States in tenements and were locally referred to 
as “Canucks.” Sanitation and cleanliness were at a minimum 
and the high death rate in some of the “Little Canadas” was to 
be expected in these overcrowded and unwholesome lodgings. 
Fall River and Holyoke were notorious for their “hell holes,” 
and William Bayard Hale described French-Canadian tene- 
ments in Fall River in 1894 as not fit ‘to house a dog.”” The 
Slade Mill tenements, he said, were worse than the old-time 
slave quarters, and in the Globe Mill houses rats had driven 
out the inhabitants.** The first large-scale tenement dwellings 
in Lowell were built in “Little Canada,” and the population 
density in these structures was claimed to surpass that any- 
where in the United States outside the Fourth Ward in New 
York City.*’ Darkness, foul odors, lack of space and air, shab- 
by surroundings, all these were universal tenement charac- 
teristics, to which the French Canadians had no exclusive 
claim, but their quarters were repeatedly singled out as among 
the worst or most ill-kept in New England. Mill owners, nev- 
ertheless, apparently kept their lodgings in better condition 
than private exploiters who later purchased them. The Gran- 


85 Report of the Immigration Commission, x, 177, 289. 


86 William Bayard Hale, “Impotence of Churches in a Manufacturing Town,” 
Forum (November, 1894), 298-300. 
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ite Mills in Fall River had the best maintained houses in 
town and vacancies there were rare. If the French Canadians 
were provided with good housing, commented a Salem inves- 
tigator in 1873, they were too proud a people not to keep it 
that way.** This, alas, did not always prove true. 

French Canadians, as well as Irish, were a problem to the 
health authorities. They were frightened by compulsory vac- 
cination and did not understand why wakes were prohibited 
during a period of epidemic disease. The Lowell Health De- 
partment made an earnest effort to reach its “Little Canada.” 
School children there were generally vaccinated free of charge 
and parental opposition was attributed more to the necessity 
of caring for the child’s sore arm than to prejudice against 
vaccination.** Detailed child-care instructions were printed in 
French and English and a medical inspector was sent into the 
district with two boys acting as interpreters. Disease was wide- 
spread among French-Canadian children and infant mortality 
high, much of it due to improper feeding and ignorance. The 
Health Department deplored the laziness and indifference of 
parents who failed to send for the ward physician when their 
children were ill. People who could afford a funeral better 
than they could preventive measures were hard to get along 
with, wrote one health officer despairingly.* 

These humble and insalubrious beginnings were the com- 
mon immigrant lot. There was, happily, a brighter side for the 
French Canadians. The impression is all too common that 
the farmer lives an idyllic and healthful life, but evidence of- 
ten reveals the simple life as a synonym for mere subsistence. 
In moving to the mill towns of New England, the French Ca- 
nadians enjoyed better food than in Quebec and many wrote 
home that they ate meat every day. ““The proud housekeeper,” 
wrote Archambault in his novel, Mill Village, “was the one 
who would place five pounds of fried pork chops and a half 


88 gth Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1873), 378-379. 


89 Annual Report of the Board of Health of the City of Lowell, 1880 (Low- 
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peck of boiled potatoes before an invited guest.”"** Such a 
housekeeper was luckier than most, but the French-Canadian 
laboring man in Massachusetts consumed about five pounds 
of food per day in 1886, a pound and a half more than his con- 
frere in Quebec. The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor compared French-Canadian family and boarding-house 
diets in Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Montreal, Riviere du 
Loup, and Quebec and found both nutritive value and quan- 
tity considerably in favor of Massachusetts. 

Clothing also showed improvement. The French Canadians 
were quick to adopt the American mode and sometimes sacri- 
ficed food or home comforts for fashion.** Sewing machines 
were not unknown in homes of French-Canadian workers and 
seemed to have a beneficent influence on the aspect of the 
whole household.** French Canadians were reputedly well 
dressed, but there were relatively few silks and satins. Neces- 
sity at times drove economy to the extreme of avoiding walk- 
ing to save shoe leather or wearing outgrown garments when 
there were no younger children to inherit them.” 

Toward the end of the century, the “Little Canadas’ were 
being abandoned to other immigrants. The coming of the 
street railway was an important factor in enabling workers to 
quit the tenements,** and in towns such as Worcester and 
Marlboro where textiles were not the predominant industry, 
French-Canadian home ownership made progress. Investment 
in real estate was regarded as an indication of stability and an 
excellent way to train the French Canadians in economy 
through the habit of saving to pay off mortgages.** The prop- 
erty requirement for voting by naturalized citizens in Rhode 
Island was an added stimulus there to the purchase of real es- 


41 A. A. Archambault, Mill Village (Boston, 1943), 126. 

42 17th Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1886), 311-312. 
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45 Camille Lessard, Canuck (Lewiston, 1936), 19, 3. 
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tate, but general progress toward home ownership was slow.** 
In view of the French-Canadian reputation for thrift, this pace 
is disappointing. 

Frugality was a Quebec trait which on occasion excited the 
jealousy or envy of others. The first savings of French Canadi- 
ans usually went to the church, and their fine record for finan- 
cing church properties is in contrast to their slower private 
advancement, at the same time demonstrating their willing- 
ness to sacrifice for their faith. The amazing feature about 
their religious, educational and philanthropic institutions is 
that they were paid for by small contributions, mostly from 
the working class, with very few large donations.*® Saving was 
encouraged by the clergy, and toward the end of the century 
special savings institutions for French Canadians began to ap- 
pear in New England. Holyoke’s second coéperative bank was 
founded in 1889 to enable French-Canadian workers to buy 
homes on a monthly installment plan; it was the first Franco- 
American financial institution in the United States.*°° Woon- 
socket’s Institution for Savings soon had to employ French- 
speaking clerks to take care of French-Canadian accounts, and 
Aram Pothier, later Governor of Rhode Island, served in that 
capacity. In 1900 the first caisse populaire, a form of credit 
union, was founded in Quebec, and this movement soon 
spread to the United States. Another Quebec habit which pro- 
moted savings was the family system, whereby children turned 
over their earnings to their parents. 

French-Canadian thrift, nevertheless, has probably been 
overestimated. Early émigrés had little confidence in banks 
or investments, their mistrust justified by such experiences as 
the fraudulent New England Investment Company and the 

‘8 French Canadians have not come up to the general average or that of the 


foreign-born in the U. S. for home ownership and median rental, a situation 
which prevailed down to the census of 1940. 


‘° Abbé D. M. A. Magnan, Histoire de la race francaise aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 
1912), 284-284 


® Constance M. Green, Holyoke, Massachusetts, A Case History of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in America (New Haven, 1939), 171-172. 
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loss of savings deposits in bank failures. The average annual 
surplus among French-Canadian families in Massachusetts 
in 1875 was only $10.59, and they saved less than any other 
ethnic group in the state at that time."* Although saving doubt- 
less increased with improvement in occupation, the estimate 
made by Father Hamon in 1890 that a French-Canadian work- 
er with a family of four children should have about $80 a 
month left after deduction of major expenses® seems high. 
One of the great mistakes in estimating ability to save has 
been simply to multiply daily wages by the number of per- 
sons working per family and to deduct the cost of living, with- 
out regard to age, occupation, or steadiness of employment. 
Furthermore, both Father Hamon and Ferdinand Gagnon, 
father of Franco-American journalism, repeatedly exhorted 
their compatriots to economy instead of spending money on 
picnics, carriage rent, circuses, and trips to Canada. 

The close of the nineteenth century found the French Ca- 
nadians a settled people in New England numbering over 
half a million. By this time they were experienced in industry 
and, where statistics distinguished the older residents from the 
new, they had proved themselves able to compete with other 
workers in New England. It must not be forgotten that the 
steady influx of new arrivals from Quebec, who yet had to 
pass through their period of orientation, held back the general 
average of the group. Instances were even known of French 
Canadians replacing other French Canadians at lower wages." 
It required time to learn to demand the same working and 
living standards as native-born citizens in the United States, 
but unbeknown to themselves, the French Canadians were 
conforming to the usual immigrant pattern, starting at the 
lowest level and surmounting it in the second and third gener- 
ations. Meanwhile their United-States-born descendants were 
growing up bilingual, thus better equipped for broader partic- 
ipation in American life. 


516th Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 1875), $77. 
52 Hamon, Les Canadiens-francais de la Nouvelle Angleterre, 16-17. 


53 Ferdinand Gagnon, Sa Vie et ses oeuvres (Worcester, 1886), 76. 
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Their economic situation gradually improved, freeing them 
from complete preoccupation with earning a livelihood, and 
they turned their attention to the problem of their own ethnic 
survival. It became almost the breath of life to the newly form- 
ing mutual benefit societies and the Franco-American press. 
Unlike European immigrants, French Canadians did not sever 
the bond with the land of their birth, for Quebec adjoined 
New England and visits, newspapers, and education in the 
province were easily accessible. Their dual loyalty, so openly 
avowed, puzzled Americans and often became suspect when 
reinforced by aloofness from public schools, non-French 
churches, and organizations. Thus, friction in the new environ- 
ment was not confined to labor competition. 

Within the limits of the century the French-Canadian mi- 
gration into New England was still in a state of flux. It had, 
however, transplanted almost in its entirety the French-Ca- 
nadian parish, with separate French churches, schools, and 
homes for the needy. Indeed, theirs was a splendid record in 
caring for their own. It was too soon to foretell the extent of 
change from their traditional ways until more Franco-Ameri- 
cans had experienced a generation of life in the United States. 
The old melting-pot theory has been somewhat discredited in 
recent years, but economic forces have remained a persistent 
assimilator. The twentieth century ushered in great change 
for French Canadians in Quebec, now become the most high- 
ly industrialized province of Canada, and it may give the 
Franco-Americans a chance to guide their Canadian cousins 
along the path of ethnic tenacity in an industrial world. 





“THE SCARLET LETTER’— 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


JOHN E. HART 


XACTLY twenty-five years after he had left Bowdoin to 

become a writer, Hawthorne published his first successful 
novel, The Scarlet Letter. Its popular appeal had enabled its 
creator to open “an intercourse with the world,” and to achieve 
the fame that the writer-hero Fanshawe had dreamed of in that 
slight first novel, published in 1828. As a way of re-examining 
The Scarlet Letter, we might read it as symbolic action and say 
that it was doing something for Hawthorne that it was doing 
for no one else. To relate the pattern of Hawthorne's life to 
the attitudes and actions of the characters in the novel is to 
discover that they represent different sides of his own person- 
ality. Through them he explores the necessity of Art as a way 
of expiating his feeling of guilt towards his Past, as well as the 
relationship of the isolated individual to the outside world. 

Certainly Hawthorne's feeling of solitude produced a con- 
flict in his mind, a mental state akin to guilt, that was, as New- 
ton Arvin has pointed out, to become a central problem in the 
stories and novels. Deeply rooted in his Past, Hawthorne's 
feeling was dualistic in nature. When he went to Raymond, 
Maine, with his mother, he remembered that here in this “‘fine 
wild solitary place” he spent some of the happiest moments of 
his life, but that here also he acquired the “cursed habits of 
solitude.”’ Habituated by the early life with his mother, and by 
a three years’ confinement while convalescing from a foot in- 
jury and a temporary lameness, Hawthorne was hardly trained 
to deal with a world of computations and accounts when he 
went to work in his uncle’s stagecoach business in Salem. He 
wrote his mother: “No man can be a Poet and a bookkeeper 
at the same time.” 

The twelve solitary years that Hawthorne spent in Salem 
must be considered only as a temporary withdrawal for a pur- 
pose: he wanted to become a writer, and as a writer, he wanted 
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fame and the acceptance of his stories by the public. If Haw- 
thorne suffered a feeling of guilt from his Past and his soli- 
tude, he saw both as a necessary evil to artistic success. As we 
shall see in The Scarlet Letter, it was not isolation itself that 
produced guilt; rather, it was the feeling of frustration at hav- 
ing chosen Art as a way of life, at being a person of imagina- 
tion and sensibility. It was the awareness of a world that seemed 
to emphasize material values rather than human values. Haw- 
thorne’s problem was complex and highly personal: how could 
he convert the particular ingredients of his experience into a 
successful work of Art that would expiate his feeling of guilt 
toward the Past, and, at the same time, establish himself as a 
successful writer? To answer this question is to cut through 
the wealth of symbols which, in a sense, conceal the stated prob- 
lems, yet, at the same time, reveal the artistry of his accom- 
plishment. 

The key to understanding the symbolic action of The Scar- 
let Letter lies with the use of the “shadow” metaphor. In 
searching for what Hawthorne associates with the word, we 
might look for its use elsewhere to establish a pattern of mean- 
ing. In “The Devil in Mss.,”’ the writer says 
I am surrounding myself with shadows, which bewilder me, by 
aping the realities of life. They have drawn me aside from the 
beaten path of the world, and led me into a strange sort of soli- 
tude—a solitude in the midst of men—where nobody wishes for 
what i do, nor thinks nor feels as I do. 


In a letter to Sophia Peabody, his fiancée, we find further as- 
sociations: 


Thou only hast revealed me to myself; for without thy aid, my best 
knowledge of myself would have been merely to know my own 
shadow. ... Indeed we are but shadows .. . till the heart is touched. 
That touch creates us. ... 


We note that the “shadows” have a magnetic power. They in 


duce solitude and an unreal attitude and thus prevent com- 
munication with an audience. But “shadows” have also given 
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a partial understanding of oneself and have really led to the 
touch that creates with compassion and understanding. As 
Ellen, the heroine of Fanshawe, might have been the tie that 
connected the writer-hero to the world, so Sophia seems ac- 
tually to have become what was a necessary partner to the act 
of creation. Hawthorne might have been thinking in both ar- 
tistic and sexual terms; however, it is his exploration of the 
former as a way of expiating the Past that shall chiefly concern 
us here. The Scarlet Letter, seen in terms of the function of 
Art, appears to be the pivotal writing of Hawthorne's career. 
Returning to the Past, some two hundred years previous, 

for the scene of action, Hawthorne introduces the use of a par 
ticular set of symbois. We see Hester Prynne, the heroine, for 
the first time as she emerges from the prison, “the black flower 
of civilization,” from the “shadows,” “‘the grey twilight of the 
dungeon.” Just as the prison confines the drab-garbed Hester, 
relieved only by the scarlet “A,” “so artistically done, and with 
so much fertility and gorgeous luxuriance of fancy,” so does 
the prison overshadow the rosebush, which serves “to symbol- 
ize some sweet moral blossom . . . or relieve the darkening 
close of a tale of human frailty and sorrow.” To show how the 
words have been linked together, we can make the following 
listings: 

black flower rosebush 

shadows Scarlet A 

dungeon artistry, fertility, fancy 

forest moral blossom 


If the above lists show what goes with what, the symbols, at 
the same time, carry implicit dichotomous attitudes, which 
we will explore later. It is clear that the sides are in conflict, 
and that Hester's actions have embodied attitudes represent- 
ative of both. Actually, as “shadows’’ connote imprisonment 
and solitude, so the scarlet letter implies a way out. 


What blooms about Hester as she emerges from the prison is 
the scarlet letter. It has “the effect of a spell’; it takes “her out 
of the ordinary relations with humanity” and encloses “‘her in 
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a sphere by herself." The Puritan society sees the letter in a 
different light; it represents a symbol of guilt, the individual's 
violation of the moral code. Probably because she is partly 
Puritan also, Hester feels guilty too; therefore, she cannot deal 
with the “leaden inflicting glances” of the onlookers. She 
dreams of her Past: 


Reminiscences the most trifling and immaterial, passages of in- 
fancy and school days, . . . came swarming back upon her. . . . Pos- 
sibly it was an instinctive device of her spirit, to relieve itself, by 
the exhibition of these phantasmagoric forms, from the cruel 
weight and hardness of the reality. 


But Hester's position on the scaffold induces memory of an 
unpleasant Past as well. She recalls her poverty- 4tricken home 
in England, her mother’s remonstrances, the “scholar-like vis- 
age” of her husband, the “stern regards” of these Puritans. 
Consequently, she realizes now that her infant and shame are 
real, that her Past is inescapable. Looking at the crowd, she 
sees her husband, Roger Chillingworth, standing among them. 
Her Past is not phantom-like, but real. 

It is this dualistic power of the Past that motivates Hester’s 
action. Although she might have tried hiding her identity in 
some new place, she withdraws to the outskirts of the little 
town, and lives in isolation. As Hawthorne declares, 


there is a fatality, a feeling so irresistible and inevitable that it has 
the force of doom, which almost invariably compels human beings 
to linger around and haunt, ghost-like, the spot where some great 
and marked event has given the color to their lifetime. . 


Like the rosebush at the prison door, the sin is the root which 
Hester has “struck into the soil,” but, like the rosebush, the 
sin, although binding her to an isolated fate forever, is a new 
birth, which helps to assimilate the wild joy of her nature with 
her new home. 

Hester's Past functions for her as Hawthorne’s did for him. 
If he had found solitude to be a cursed habit, he had, at the 
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same time, found it necessary for the practice of his craft, 
which, in turn, provided an outlet for his imagination. This 
double attitude towards the Past is best expressed by Holgrave 
in The House of the Seven Gables. Holgrave is an artist, who 
dwells in the old house, “expressive of that odious and abom- 
inable Past,” so that he ‘may know the better how to hate it.” 
As “one method of throwing off’ Maule’s curse [the Past], he 
will “put an incident of the Pyncheon family history . . . into 
the form of a legend, and . . . publish it in a magazine.” We 
might think of the experience which Hawthorne's Past had 
given him as a commodity for sale, and of his imagination and 
writing ability as a mode of peddling that commodity. If the 
writer Hawthorne had isolated himself with an unmarketable 
product, he had found in it the same kind of therapeutic value 
that, as we shall soon see, Hester had found in the scarlet letter. 

What distinguishes Hester from her Puritan neighbors, and 
what saves her from her fate, is her creative ability. Living un- 
der a “mystic shadow of suspicion,” she turns to her art of 
needlework, of which the scarlet ‘A’ is a “specimen of her 
delicate and imaginative skill.’’ With the Puritans this addi- 
tion to the fabric of “spiritual adornment of human ingenu- 
ity’ was reserved for the “official state of men assuming the 
reins of power.” From the standpoint of function, power is 
exactly what the embroidery gives Hester—power and a feel- 
ing of joy. Hawthorne indicates (as in the commentary on the 
pageantry of the Election Day) that the Puritans saw any ex- 
pression of joy as a cardinal sin. The needlework may express, 
as well as soothe, Hester's passions, but such an act is, to her 
own Puritan nature as to the Puritans themselves, like piling 
sin on sin. If her “art’’ relieves her guilt endured in solitude, 
what will save her publicly from the greater sin of having ex- 
pressed through Art the very emotions that got her into trou- 
ble? Although she always exhibits her guilt by wearing the let- 
ter, she continues to endure the burden of having tried to “‘re- 
lieve’ that guilt through Art and through little Pearl, who is 
the living embodiment of all the scarlet letter stands for. Hes- 
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ter’s mode of life still implies the idea of penance, the idea that 
there is a price to pay. 

In terms of characters that price is Pearl. Part of the func- 
tion of her character, which is developed later in the story as 
expressing part of Hawthorne’s attitude, lies in her relation- 
ship to the Past. Pearl “had not been made at all, but had been 
plucked by her mother off the bush of wild roses that grew by 
the prison door.” As “the outgrowth of her mother's brain,” 
she lacks “reference to the world into which she was Sorn.” In 
her gorgeously embroidered robes, she possesses all i!1e power, 
joy, passion, and imaginative qualities associated with the scar- 
let “A.” She has an “ever-creative spirit.” She is lawless. She 
moves in a “circle of radiance.” She dances in the sunshine, 
never in the shadows. 

From the metaphors used to describe Pearl, we see that 
through her Hawthorne defines an attitude which accepts the 
creative spirit as a necessary part of man’s life. Cut off from 
the roots of the Past, Pearl can judge action (precocious child 
that she is) not according to previous moral standards, but ac- 
cording to the amount of truth demonstrated to her. She acts 
always as her skeptical and innocent nature dictates. But, hav- 
ing inherited the “enmity and passion . . . of Hester's heart,” 
the born outcast appears to the little Puritans as an unearthly 
child in league with witchcraft. Obviously, the society in which 
she lives has no capacity for understanding her. 

Hawthorne seems to have drawn the attitudes expressed by 
these two characters from his own experience. As Hester is 
able to save herself in part through her creative abilities so 
Hawthorne can use his writing to redeem his hatred for the 
Past. He can throw off the guilt felt towards his Puritan an- 
cestors, towards his isolation from society, even, perhaps, to- 
wards his own mother. If we substitute Art for the scarlet let- 
ter, we can see that Hawthorne was using it, like Hester, to 
open “an intercourse with the world.” Pearl, then, might sym- 
bolize what Hawthorne as artist would wish to become, what 
art itself must do to save an individual from shadowy solitude, 
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so that he can move towards the attitude of the “creative spir- 
it.” Pearl’s character throughout the story is developed from 
the attitude that she has nothing to conceal. 

If lack of concealment motivates Pearl's actions, the reverse 
is true of those of Roger Chillingworth. Coming to Boston un- 
der a pseudonym, he obviously has something to hide, some- 
thing that a renaming might either destroy or, at least, con- 
ceal. It is his Past, and that Past has to do with Hester. Run- 
ning into her on the scaffold, he must have been as disconcert- 
ed as she. If he can forgive her present ignominious position, 
he cannot forgive her partner, who has betrayed her as he him- 
self once did. Misshapen at birth, he has tried to delude him- 
self ‘‘with the idea that intellectual gifts might veil physical 
deformity in a young girl's fantasy!"’ He had married Hester 
because his heart was “lonely and chill.” He had betrayed her 
youth “into a false unnatural relation” with decay. His guilt, 
greater even than Hester’s, is that of a diseased mind which 
puts its complete hope in intellect, not passion, and which 
leads to decay, not growth and understanding. 

Chillingworth expresses Hawthorne’s attitude toward peo- 
ple who rely solely on intellect. As a man who values “‘intelli- 
gence and learning” above all, Chillingworth is like those men 
who have “materialized their faculties’ and have “lost the 
spiritual view of existence amid the intricacies of that won- 
drous mechanism,” the human frame. Such men are not de- 
void of emotion; rather, their emotion is turned to destructive 
purposes. As with the Puritans, whose repressed feelings have 
festered into a passion that pries into other people’s hearts—as 
in the case of Ethan Brand, so Chillingworth’s emotions are 
manifested as hatred. Using a diseased Puritan culture as back- 
ground, Hawthorne has put the right agent in the right scene. 
Chillingworth’s actions can go undetected in a society charac- 
terized by fraud and decay as Hester's can not. Without vio- 
lating any moral code of society, he can pursue punitive meas- 
ures in being his brother’s—if not his wife’s—keeper. The de- 
struction of Hester's lover through revenge, then, only con- 
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ceals Chillingworth’s real motive of trying to redeem his own 
guilty conscience, which is, of course, actually beyond redemp- 
tion. 

What Chillingworth does and believes tells more about 
Hawthorne than is readily apparent. We remember that Haw- 
thorne’s own temporary lameness had enforced a solitude in 
which he read and studied, and that the habits of solitude, 
which he had formed, prevented his understanding the men 
in the stagecoach and Custom House offices. We also remem- 
ber that his mother and sister Elizabeth had questioned his 
marriage to Sophia, and that, although he felt tender towards 
his mother, there had been, “ever since . . . boyhood, a sort of 
coldness of intercourse between’’ them. We remember, fur- 
ther, that his first novel and short stories had appeared with- 
out signature or under a pseudonym, as if, like the physician, 
he wanted to hide something. It was his Past, which he had 
come to hate. He was a failure in a world where there was little 
recognition of his talents. 

Hawthorne's feeling of hatred seems to be a kind of revenge 
for his own life, a revenge which sent him prying into his own 
heart like any good Puritan. From experience he began to see 
what might happen to him if he came to believe in only ma- 
terial values, and if he tried to disguise or control his creative 
spirit. Chillingworth represents that part of Hawthorne’s Past 
which he was trying to “throw off.” 

The object of Chillingworth’s search is, of course, the Rev- 
erend Arthur Dimmesdale, Hester's lover. A Puritan minister, 
he is scholarly, well read, eloquent in his religious fervor. His 
presence at Hester's “crucifixion” in the village square arouses 
no suspicion from the admiring Puritans, for Dimmesdale is 
really one of them. But there is something extraordinary about 
him. He has 


an apprehensive, a startled, a half-frightened look,—as of a being 
who felt himself quite astray and at a loss in the pathway of human 
existence, and could only be at ease in some seclusion of his own. 
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Like Hester and Chillingworth, he is a creature of solitude, 
but in terms of his individual self, his withdrawal has a posi- 
tive effect: 


... he trod in the shadowy by-paths, and thus kept himself simple 
and childlike; coming forth, when occasion was, with a freshness, 
and fragrance, and dewy purity of thought, which as many people 
said, affected them like the speech of an angel. 


Compare the above quotation with one from a letter that Haw- 
thorne wrote to Sophia Peabody: 


I begin to understand why I was imprisoned so many years in this 
lonely chamber, and why I could never break through the view- 
less bolts and bars; for if I had sooner made my escape into the 
world, I should have grown hard and rough, and been covered 
with earthly dust, and my heart might have become callous by rude 
encounters with the multitude . .. , but living in solitude till the 
fulness of time was come, I still kept the dew of my youth and 
freshness of my heart. 


Clearly, as the metaphors indicate, Dimmesdale represents 
Hawthorne's own feelings toward solitude. 

Hawthorne is not, however, in complete sympathy with 
Dimmesdale: although the minister’s act of withdrawal is 
sanctioned because it preserves his dewy purity of thought, 
what is it that has made him withdraw in the first place? As 
we know, he has, like Hester, violated the moral code of the 
Puritans. He has concealed his hypocrisy by his angelic speech 
and clerical garb. Hawthorne’s criticism of his action is ap- 
parent: the minister has tried to atone for his physical pas- 
sion by withdrawing from the world to a spiritual haven. Al- 
though he has, unlike Chillingworth, managed to keep his 
thought pure and fresh, rather than false and sterile, he must 
now deal with his hypocrisy. In the shadows of solitude, he has 
been quite safe with his own feeling of guilt. What Dimmes- 
dale does not know is that a probing intellect is about to un- 
cover his secret. 

As the story unfolds, Chillingworth’s function as a man of 
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intellect is to seek revenge without exposing himself. His re- 
lationship to the minister is that of doctor to patient. Dimmes- 
dale apparently has no cause for worry. Like that of any physi- 
cian, Chillingworth’s réle is to cure the members of a sick so- 
ciety. The doctor is no fool. He knows the symptoms of a guil- 
ty man when he sees them. Dimmesdale studies too much; he 
fasts; he is concerned with duty; he is confined within the 
“iron framework” of his faith; his face is flushed; he puts his 
hand over his heart, as if to hide something. Chillingworth per- 
ceives that the minister is a man of “thought and imagination, 
a person of sensibility.” To effect a cure, the old-herb gatherer 
picks some “dark flabby leaves,”” which, he explains, once grew 
from some hideous secret of the heart. 

Actually that hideous secret of the heart, which the minis- 
ter tries to hide, is his sexual passion, of which the flush, like 
the scarlet letter, is an outward manifestation. It is interesting 
to observe that Hawthorne uses the same metaphors to de- 
scribe both: the scarlet “A,” as we have seen, symbolizes artis- 
try, fertility, the fancy found in Hester's make-up, the fresh- 
ness of heart, the fragrance of Pearl’s simplicity; likewise, the 
flush indicates freshness, fragrance, the dewy purity of thought, 
the acknowledgment that the minister is a creature of both 
thought and passion. Certainly, the flush bears the same rela- 
tion to the minister’s withdrawal that the scarlet letter does to 
Hester's. Under the aegis of solitude, both the letter and the 
flush afford a release for the individuals. From the standpoint 
of function, both are identical. 

As Hester’s embroidered “A” has magnetized the Puritan 
society with its magic, so the flush has given the minister a 
terrible, persuasive power. “The virgins of his church [grow] 
pale around him.” They are partners in religious passion, and 
their public veneration tortures the young minister, although 
he has always desired the fame that veneration would bring. 
Actually, the virgins have made him aware of his passionate 
nature, and since he continues to conceal it, he is tortured by 
the realization that he has become a “‘pollution and a lie.” As 
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Hawthorne implies through his portrayal of the minister's re- 
lation to his congregation, society worships hypocrisy, not 
truth. But if Hawthorne accuses society of hypocrisy, his main 
accusation is against the individual in that society: “. . . above 
all things else, [the minister] loathed his miserable self!" Puri- 
tan that he was, he must do penance for his terrible guilt. 

Like Hester on the scaffold, the minister turns to his Past for 
consolation: during his vigils, he sees visions, diabolical shapes, 
his father, his mother, and finally Hester and Pearl, who points 
an accusing finger at his breast. These visions become “‘the tru- 
est and most substantial thing which the poor minister now 
dealt with.” “The only truth that continued to give Mr. 
Dimmesdale a real existence on this earth was the anguish in 
his inmost soul, and the undissembled expression of it in his 
aspect.”” Torn between “the agony of heaven-defying guilt 
and vain repentance,” the minister walks to the town square 
and ascends the steps of the scaffold. “In the dark gray of mid- 
night, . . . there was no peril of discovery.” It is here that he 
invites little Pearl and Hester to join him. As they clasp hands, 
the minister feels a “tumultuous rush of new life, . . . pouring 
like a torrent into his heart.” In a kind of ritual, the joining 
of the three outcasts has given a rebirth to the minister, but 
since the act is accomplished in the shadowy solitude, the ef- 
fect is only temporary. As dawn approaches, the lawless chain 
is broken. Roger Chillingworth sees them and, by his insidi- 
ous intellect, understands that his plan of revenge may be 
thwarted. 

The character of Chillingworth is developed according to 
Hawthorne's conception of what happens to a man who relies 
too much on material values. Repressed by devoting himself 
for seven years to the torture of his victim, he has become a 
fiend. This fiend-like expression is now disguised by a smile, 
which plays him false and throws his blackness into greater re- 
lief. His mind has absorbed his evil intent, the effects of his 
physical deformity, the whole disease of the age. He has, we 
might say, absorbed in his visage the very evil which has cor- 
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rupted the minister. His repressed emotions have become ha- 
tred, revealed only by a “glare of red light out of his eyes.” 
Deformed in both appearance and intellect, the physician 
moves in shadow only. Yet it is this hatred in Chillingworth 
that arouses a similar feeling in Hester and causes her to act. 
She resolves to warn the minister of the old physician's pur- 
pose of exposing and thus destroying him. 

To understand Hester's resolution is to understand her 
present relationship with society. Although the Puritans have 
continued to accept her noble deeds because she suffers the ig- 
nominious letter, she herself has changed. During the years, 
her “life had turned, in a great measure, from passion and 
feeling, to thought.” As a result, she has ceased to battle with 
the public, has submitted to it uncomplainingly. As Haw- 
thorne explains, 


It is remarkable that persons who speculate the most boldly often 
conform with the most perfect quictude to the external regulations 
of society. The thought suffices them, without investing itself in the 
flesh and blood of action. 


Action, by all means. Independent thought is insufficient for 
Hester to redeem her relationship with Dimmesdale, that part 
of her Past which is still concealed from society. But there is 
an even more important result of her reliance on thought. The 
world is becoming more hostile towards little Pearl. Like her 
needlework, Pearl has given her great comfort in isolation, 
but what of her obligation to Pearl? Further, what of Pearl's 
relationship to society? 

It is important to remember that Pearl is the living symbol 
of both sin and art. In terms of Hawthorne’s self-scrutiny, she 
seems to embody the ambivalence of the double attitude: to 
her mother’s solitude she has brought both joy and sorrow. In 
reality—as Hester has moved towards “thought’’—Pearl’s ever- 
creative spirit has become a greater burden to her mother as, 
we might suggest, Hawthorne's practice of his craft had be- 
come a greater burden to him. What Hawthorne seems to im- 
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ply is that his solitary years were a kind of necessary evil, but 
that his being a man of sensitivity, passion, and creativeness 
was an even greater evil. It was not living in solitude that was 
a sin; rather it was his creative nature that demanded and need- 
ed to be revealed that put him at odds with society. Yet by the 
practice of a profession that society ignored, if not scorned, 
Hawthorne sought to achieve fame and position, to be thus 
recognized and accepted by that society. 

With Pearl, then, lies the solution to the problem of sin, 
with all its connotations of pride, revenge, and hypocrisy. She 
is the only character that is morally and intellectually healthy. 
She is completely guiltless of the Past, because she has no Past. 
She operates by her own law and is, therefore, lawless from the 
standpoint of the Puritans. She is the only free agent because 
she need not conceal her true feelings from anyone. Meta- 
phorically, she moves in truth and sunshine, rather than in 
guilt and sorrow. 

When Pearl accompanies her mother to the forest—symbol 
of moral wilderness—to warn the minister of Chillingworth’s 


plan of revenge, she flits like a bird in the bright sunshine. 
She sees that the sun does not love her mother. “I am but a 
child. It will not flee from me, for I wear nothing on my bosom 
yet!” As she dances, the sun becomes part of her “‘vivacity of 
spirit.” Her actions are easily converted into the attitude to- 
wards society which Hawthorne felt. In a letter he wrote, his 
metaphors might very well be describing Pearl: 


How much mud and mire, how many pools of unclean water, how 
many slippery footsteps, and perchance heavy tumbles, might be 
avoided if one could tread but six inches above the crust of this 
world. Physically we cannot do this; our bodies cannot, but it seems 
to me that our hearts and minds may keep themselves above moral 
mud puddles and other discomforts of the soul’s pathway. 


To understand Pearl is to realize that the individual must 
achieve detachment so that the heart and mind can achieve 
understanding. As a symbol of creativeness, Pearl is both sin 
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and sanctity, for as the artist is damned to and by isolation, so 
isolation preserves the fertility of the imagination, the balance 
between heart and mind. 

There is a further implication of creativeness. If sensitivity 
leads to truth and love, Hawthorne implies that it can also lead 
to falsity and hate. The introspection of Chillingworth and, 
to a lesser extent, that of Dimmesdale, aptly demonstrates what 
happens when that balance between heart and mind is not 
maintained. Hawthorne believed that sentiment was an inevi- 
table and unavoidable part of his make-up: it was “probably 
assignable to the deep and aged roots” which his family had 
“stuck into the soil.” Rooted to the Past, he had come to hate 
what it stood for, the power it had over him. Yet he believed 
that such a feeling could be overcome with experience. He 
wrote: “It contributes greatly to a man’s moral and intellectual 
health to be brought into habits of companionship with indi- 
viduals unlike himself.” It was the lesson he had learned at 
the Custom House. It was the lesson he had learned as a writ- 
er without an audience. 

Pearl represents, then, the attitude towards which Haw- 
thorne was moving when he wrote The Scarlet Letter. It is 
not until the final scene of the story, when the minister ac- 
knowledges his guilt in the village square, that Pearl runs and 
kisses him. Her tears, Hawthorne writes, “were the pledge that 
she would grow up amid human joy and sorrow, nor forever 
do battle with the world, but be a woman in it.”” Freedom con- 
sists not only in showing freely to the world; it also consists in 
realizing that love and hate are perhaps the same, and that 
“each renders one individual dependent for the food of his 
affections and spiritual life upon another.” 

In a romance that constitutes his most complete working 
out of a complex response to a very personal dilemma, Haw- 
thorne has drawn his characters as different sides of his own 
personality. The metaphorical style “conceals’—as if it were 
a reflection of his disguise—the antagonism between intellect 
and passion, between the material and immaterial, the strug- 
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gle between habit patterns of his life, one impelled towards 
concealing, the other towards revealing a double attitude to- 
wards the Past. Because he wanted to “throw off” this hatred 
for his Past, he had resolved to become a writer. As a keen ob- 
server of his own mind and heart, he had, prompted by his own 
experience, reached certain attitudes: he saw that to avenge 
his feelings by use of intellect was to decay as a Roger Chilling- 
worth; to disguise those feelings through religion was to live 
the life of a hypocrite as a Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale; to re- 
veal those feelings by relying wholly on himself as artist was to 
live always in solitude as a Hester Prynne. If he felt that his 
chosen profession were sinful when seen from the eyes of soci- 
ety, he also felt that it was purifying if seen from the eyes of 
the individual. If the practice of Art had driven him into soli- 
tude, his reaction to solitude had forced him into an accept- 
ance of his world. He saw that Art was useless unless it was ac- 
cepted by society. Like Pearl, only by showing freely both 
mind and heart to the world could he gain a release from the 
Past, success, fame. But more important, he could feel at home 
in his world; he could call his Custom House friends brethren. 
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A QUAKER TRAVELLING IN THE WAKE OF WAR, 
1781 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


HETHER George Churchman (1730-1814) of East Notting- 

ham should be assigned to Cecil County, Maryland, or Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, is uncertain, and it makes little differ- 
ence since his travels here reported have to do with New York and 
New England. At least he lived near the Maryland line and his 
diary for April 29, 1767, records: “The astronomical surveyors, 
Dixon and Mason who came from England, employed to fix the 
boundaries between Pennsylvania and Maryland, this day ex- 
tended their line through our land Westward.” 

Part of his manuscript diary or journal, consisting of selections 
from earlier memoranda copied by him in a series of exercise books, 
has come to light.’ It is evidently edited for pub‘ication, much as 
he had edited the Journal of his father, John Churchman, pub- 
lished in 1779. The son’s Journal was not published and appar- 
ently about half of it is lost. Like most Quaker Journals of the 
time, it largely deals with attending Friends’ meetings or with in- 
ner religious states, but it has occasional references—after it resumes 
in 1777—to the events in the Revolutionary War that came to his 
attention as a conscientious Quaker living quietly his own life. His 
farm fell in Maryland where the war taxes were trebled for those 
who refused the Test. He was distrained to the extent of £39 be- 
tween 1777 and 1786. He visited Quakers imprisoned for con- 
science’ sake, and wrote letters of encouragement to those in exile. 
Especially as he travelled he shared the experience of a land at war. 


His Journal supplies us with some references to military contacts 
in a journey that he took with Warner Mifflin of Delaware in 1781 
to visit Friends in New York and New England. 


1 The manuscript is now in the possession of the Quaker Collection in the 
Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. Fuller quotation of Churchman’s 
report of Nantucket has been published in the current issue of Proceedings of 
the Nantucket Historical Association. 
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He set out on this “Eastern Journey” on May 6, and travelled 
without incident up through New Jersey, visiting meetings, until 
Elizabeth-Town where: 


Warner and two others went to speak with one called Captain 
Scudder, a military person having charge of the place, as British 
forces were then in New York and Long Island. He behaved civil 
but informed them it was out of his power to suffer us to pass on 
to Staten Island or New York, as it would be contrary to the direc- 
tions of those who command the American army, except we ob- 
tained leave of the governor, or the general. As the Friends were 
returning to us, one called a Colonel began to examine Warner 
closely concern[ing] a pass, and at length took him into custody, 
and sent out for a magistrate to deal further with him; who being 
not at home, after being reasoned with in a plain and close man- 
ner by Warner, the Colonel let him go, after about two hours’ de- 
tention. It was really a solemn thing to be in a circumstance among 
military people, not permitted to go forward on an errand which 
to us was weighty, but being favoured with quiet resignation we 
concluded to try for another way though it might cause us much 
more riding. 


Their revised course lay through Morristown to Mendam, and 
then “through a stony and rather difficult way” to Sterling Fur- 
nace. The people were Low Dutch farmers. At one place where 


they stopped, the man of the house had not joined in the war. At 
another, while getting shelter from a shower of rain, they found 
the people kind, and spoke to them of their Quaker views on war, 
“at which the women stopped their wheels and listened attentive- 
ly.” This journey led “through Morris and part of Bergen County 
among the mountains into Orange County in the State of New 
York.” 

Later Churchman tells of riding “through prodigious mountains 
and rocks for miles together’’ to a Friend’s house near New Corn- 
wal! on the North River. They proceeded to New Windsor. “Here 
were soldiers’ tents, a part of General Washington's army being 
stationed in this place; ... .”" They met with no molestation but 
“had to wait for some hours for passage over this great river,” 
“near the mouth of Fishkiln, the river called 2 miles wide.” Once 
over they set forward along a rough, uneven road through moun- 
tains again, and through Dutchess County. Here 


a number of Friends now collecting to go downward with us, we 
found that a certain Major Murphy refused liberty for us to pass 
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Croton Bridge (the nearest way) so that we had to turn eastward 
many miles to cross that river at another bridge, a part of the Amer- 
ican soldiers being at the nearest one. About 50 Friends having 
got into one company now, we travelled without further interrup- 
tion through a rocky, uneven country about go miles to the widow 
Hannah Field's at Purchase a great part of the way lay between 
the lines (so called) of the armies, il some of the land inhabited 
by refugees, robbers, etc of the American party. . . . Some houses 
being near the road we were viewed and gazed at by the people as 
we passed. It seemed alarming to some and pleasing to others to 
see Friends going in such a large company towards their Yearly 
Meeting within the British lines so called. A party of those Ruffians 
or Refugees it was supposed had followed us down to waylay 
Friends and rob them of their horses., Accordingly we found that 
20 or more of men and women on 4th day morning were robbed. 


The party nevertheless travelled on, barely escaping further 
losses. At White Plains they “saw great desolations which the ar- 
mies had made in burnt houses.” After dining at Westchester they 
passed through British guards who did not molest them and 
crossed with their horses over White Stone Ferry to Long Island 
and on to Flushing. Here the Friends Meeting House “was occu- 
pied by the British party, and their hired Dutch or Hessian officers 
and soldiers being also in many Friends’ houses.” 

The Yearly Meeting was held at Westbury without disturbance 
the last week of May. On the first of June, Churchman with others 
started for Yearly Meeting in Rhode Island, recrossing to the main- 
land. His horse was stolen and he proceeded with a borrowed one. 
At one place in Connecticut, having passed through a guard of the 
American party they were directed to call on their general, named 
Atterbury, who behaved with civility. As he predicted, they passed 
on without molestation, 180 miles from Westchester to Smithfield, 
Rhode Island, where the Yearly Meeting was to be held that year. 
Only at Lebanon did they meet soldiers, “a guard of those called 
French soldiers, light horsemen, etc. (a French army being then in 
Rhode Island).” 

After this Yearly Meeting, he visited Friends in \arious com- 
munities from Nantucket in the south to Boston in the north. 
George Churchman refers to some earlier scenes of war. 

Nantucket. We now hear an account of a British ship of wav, re- 
cently taking a vessel bound hither with provisions, 2s it has with 
some been a time of uncommon scarcity latterly occasioned by the 
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present commotions and troubles subsisting between the mother 
country and this. The said vessel and cargo is said to have been 
wantonly burnt and destroyed. 

Cape Cod. The inhabitants, especially the poorer sort have been 
much pinched on account of bread in the late trying times. I am 
told that in the summer of 1779 many of the inhabitants in these 
parts, particularly Plymouth, were in much distress, that families 
of considerable circumstance were obliged for several weeks to- 
gether to live without bread and to make use of a shell fish they 
caught or gathered called clams. 

Boston. The land northward of the town is called Charlestown 
or Bunker's Hill, where a grievous slaughter took place a few years 
back, and some say near a thousand were slain. 

Newport, R. I. We landed at Newport wharf in the afternoon 
July 14] having to pass between some large French ships which 
ay near the town. The French army that had lain here of latter 
time having not long since left the island, removed to Providence 
and passed farther westward in order, as some say, to unite with 
General Washington’s forces, though one commanding officer, 
some doctors, etc. remain yet at Newport, perhaps chiefly of the 
French Navy. 

We went today [July 16] with several other Friends to speak with 
the French officer here, who is called de Choicey, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, on account of the Meeting House at Newport, or some part 
of it being for some time occupied with their military stores or 
provisions, and to crave that it might be given up or released for the 
use of Friends as formerly. Both the general and his aide de camp 
(the latter could speak to us in English) behaved with civility. 
The latter as interpreter for the general enquired of us whether 
any other place could be pointed out wherein their stores etc. 
might be placed instead of the meeting house, manifesting a desire 
to oblige us in granting the request. He was informed that the peo- 
ple called Quakers had a testimony against war, and therefore they 
could not with consistency do any act or thing relating thereto. 
Upon which they returned for answer that they knew our princi- 
ple in that respect and allowed it to be good, that we were a people 
who were known and revered throughout the world on account of 
our peaceable sentiments and conduct, and that the French people 
had a very favorable opinion of us. The general also let us know 
he would consider the matter and if any other place could be pro- 
cured he was willing to have their stores removed, which we heard 
was complied with shortly after. Yet perhaps it was partly owing 
to the circumstance of the French people and their vessels leaving 
Rhode Island pretty soon after we came away. 

The same day we went to visit a young man, a Friend, who was 
committed to prison in Newport for not complying with or paying 
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some tax or demand relative to war, against which he had a ten- 
der scruple. 

Portsmouth, R. I. Our friend Isaac Lawton of Portsmouth gave 
us a moving relation of the bloody scene which happened on his 
premises and near his habitation in the summer of 1779, where 
the two contending armies or part of them had an engagement, 
and it was supposed that hundreds lost their lives and were wound- 
ed. A considerable number lay dead on his ground. A cloud of 
smoke, which arose from their firing, lay over his house. He and 
his family enclosing themselves within doors, with endeavours to 
seek for inward succour in the present trial, their windows were 
broken in after the skirmish by plunderers of the German party 
hired to the assistance of the British, and both his house and his 
son's which was near were plundered to a large amount. Likewise 
a neighbor and one professing with Friends who lived adjacent 
was by a German soldier, who called him rebel, stabbed and killed 
in his own house, his wife and small children present, who had to 
remain alone in that condition several hours before any other 
company came to assist or sympathize with them. 


Having visited most of the meetings in southeastern New Eng- 
land George Churchman with Warner Mifflin travelled homeward 
without much incident or delay, riding sometimes 50 or 60 miles 
a day. Near Hartford they “met about 0 soldiers, prisoners said to 


be taken at the defeat of General Burgoyne and sent to Virginia 
to be confined there but now brought into Connecticut.” At Ob- 
long, New York, he received again his horse which had been recov- 
ered by the Friend whose horse he had borrowed. He arrived home 
on August 6. About a month later he writes: “Our First Day meet- 
ing [East Nottingham] was low and much disturbed. The French 
army which I saw in New England in the Sixth Month [June] now 
passed by with their baggage towards Susquehannah. Their des- 
tiny, it is said, is to go to Virginia against the British army com- 
manded by Cornwallis their general.” 

Such observations by a simple and naive Quaker farmer add 
nothing to our knowledge of military history. In fact they seem in- 
significant when compared with the present scale of similar issues. 
They bear testimony, however, to the primitive sensations of a sen- 
sitive soul, to which he gives expression regularly after the passages 
actually quoted. 
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“THE MAN AROUND THE CORNER”: 
AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF HENRY ADAMS 


EVELYN PAGE 


N two issues of August, 1879, the New York Nation carried an 

unsigned and unfavorable review of Henry Adams’ Life of Al- 
bert Gallatin. Writing about it to the editor, E. L, Godkin, Adams 
characteristically disclaimed annoyance. He freely betrayed annoy- 
ance, however, over the “mystery” that surrounded the review and 
its anonymous writer. He was also irritated by Godkin’s obtru- 
sive curiosity, since the latter repeatedly tried to find out what 
Adams “thought about” the critical attack. Still, to a point, Adams 
satisfied his editorial inquisitor—he thought the review in parts 
“impertinent,” in other parts “almost fulsome in praise.”? 

The review itself partially justifies both adjectives, although the 
first is understatement, the second overstatement. The reviewer 
calls Gallatin an “outrage” against its subject and its readers. He 
finds the book in physical form—size, weight, typography—‘repel- 
ling.” In content he declares it pedantic, devoid of background and 
general interest. While the author has occasionally used his ma- 
terial “artistically,” he has on the whole “argued himself into the 
German professional belief that vivacity is trickery, and that there 
is some positive merit in dulness.”’* 

Having so frankly vented his irritation, the critic relents, pro- 
nouncing the entire book “neither long nor dull.”* The middle 
section he praises—here, he remarks with a waspishness not unre- 
lated to Henry Adams’ own, “either from a fortunate lack of orig- 
inal material or because it became too dull even for his digestion, 
Mr. Adams. . . takes up the narrative himself.”* 

In this part of the review, there is a reference to Adams’ habit 
of “‘finessing,” which might have given the author a clue to the 
identity of the critic. Henry Adams may, as a biographer, have 
been practicing that over-delicate art; as a politician he certainly 

1 Harold Dean Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends (Boston, 1947), 96. See 
also cxiii, n. 101. 

2 Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, 102. 

3 Nation, xxix (August 21, 187g), 128. 

4 Nation, xxix (August 21, 1879), 128. 

5 Nation, xxix (August 28, 1879), 144. 
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was.* Yet his active participation in politics was known to very 
few persons, among whom were his brother Charles, Carl Schurz, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Godkin himself. If he had noticed the 
word—and he may have done so—he must have known that the 
criticism was written by one of a limited group. 

Godkin’s part in the matter must also have given Adams pause. 
His friend and fellow-worker in both politics and journalism had 
chosen to print an adverse judgment of a book upon which Adams 
had been at work for years—a book which, if heavy, was an out- 
standing piece of American scholarship. In so doing, the editor had 
not played a graceful part. 

Nor could Godkin let the matter drop. With Jovian meddle- 
someness, he pressed Adams again and again, to find out what the 
victim thought of review and reviewer. In final exasperation, Ad- 
ams told him off. Stop insisting that you did “pull my nose,” Ad- 
ams wrote him. Stop telling me that it was not your fault—that “a 
man around the corner” persuaded you it would do me good. 

The description of Godkin’s tactlessness is, within reason, good- 
natured, but Adams could not stretch his tolerance to include his 
reviewer, who “knew nothing about the subject except what he 
had learned from me,” whose “want of knowledge extended even 
to the rules of publishing,” whose remarks “did not rise to criti- 
cism.”” Adams felt no interest in this “man around the corner,” he 
informed Godkin testily,? and in a not too indirect gibe begged 
Godkin to spare him “the imputation of caring for newspaper 
comments.”’§ 

On the other hand, the “man around the corner” was not in this 
case anxious to spare Henry Adams. Having received a letter from 
Godkin, he replied, on October 30, 1880, “I laughed consumedly 
... for it showed me that my medicine was working.” He insisted 
that his review was “very complimentary in its substance,” censori- 
ous towards “defects in detail.” He wanted his identity concealed, 
not for personal reasons, but because with disclosure his “medicine” 
would cease to work. He wanted “to induce Henry not to treat any 
audience at all as a thing beneath an author’s consideration.” Ap- ° 

6 Worthington C. Ford, editor, Letters of Henry Adams: 1858-1891 (Boston, 
1930), 272-283. 

7 Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, 102-103 


3 Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, 105. 
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parently he had not labored in vain. “It will, however, be worse 
than in vain if he knows it was I who labored.” 

Godkin was evidently on the brink of a full confession. The re- 
viewer left the editor free, but “advised” him not to confess. “I 
should go to see them [Henry Adams and his wife] just as usual,— 
rejoiced at their return, and suspecting no evil. If it’s on her mind 
Mrs. Adams will not be able to help referring to that grievance. 
Then seize your chance. Ask if she suspects who wrote it. Then 
bring on your mystery. Tell her that you wished you could tell her, 
—that it would astonish her,—that it was utterly impossible for 
you to decline the paper, coming from such a source. . . .” Let God- 
kin “convey the impression that it was Mr. Everet [sic], Henry 
Ward Beecher, Geo. W'm Curtis or Gen. Grant; that you are dy- 
ing to tell, but can’t.” 

“Such are my views,” he concluded, “and now follow your own 
devices. You can rely on my not being offended anyhow.” It can 
only be surmised in what spirit of jocularity, triumph, or brotherly 
righteousness he signed himself Charles Francis Adams, Jr.° 

What actually happened between Godkin and the Henry Ad- 
amses does not appear in the available correspondence of either. 
Whether Henry Adams ever guessed or knew that “the man around 
the corner” was his brother becomes the second and unsolved 
mystery. It is significant, howéver, that in Henry Adams’ later 
writing he is not guilty of the sins—so mercilessly revealed to him 
—of the early biography. Charles Francis Jr.'s “medicine” may in- 


deed have done its work, so that the patient, however bitter his dis- 
taste, gained in health under the fraternal dosage. 


®Godkin Papers (Harvard University: Houghton Library). Letter from 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., to Edwin L. Godkin, October 30, 1880; quoted with 
the kind permission of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Mr. Henry Adams, and the 
Houghton Library. 
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Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Brown: June 27, 1950 


I have been waiting for somebody to challenge the argument of 
Evelyn Page in her essay on the authorship of The Diary of a Pub- 
lic Man in the Quarter-y for June, 1949. Her candidate is Henry 
Adams. It seems to me that a single sentence in The Education of 
Henry Adams overturns that attribution. At page 107 he writes 
that he never saw Abraham Lincoln but once. The “Public Man” 
says that he—whoever he was—had one glimpse of Lincoln in New 
York, another at the Inaugural Ball of March 4, 1861, and that he 
watched the inauguration ceremonies; also that he had a half-hour 
interview with him on February 28, 1861, and another interview 
on March 7. He had “‘seen” Lincoln at least five times. 

Without question Henry Adams was an honest man, an eminent 
historian and biographer. No writer who possessed any conscience 
at all could have allowed such men as James Ford Rhodes to have 
quoted The Diary of a Public Man for twenty years, knowing that 


it was a fake. ; ; 
Yours sincerely, 


F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


Eugene, Oregon 
Dear Mr. Brown: July 13, 1950 


I wish to apologize to Professor Randall Stewart for failing to 
observe his notice of Hawthorne's review of Evangeline in Ameri- 
can Literature, January, 1934, two years after his remark in The 
American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne (p. 320) that he 
was unable to find the review. I can only say, further, that I am 
happy that Hawthorne’s excellent review has received somewhat 
of the notice that it deserves. 


Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. Hoe tye 
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Melville. By Geoffrey Stone. Great Writers of the World Series. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. 1949. Pp. ix, 336. $4.50.) 


Herman Melville. By Newton Arvin. The American Men of Letters 
Series. (New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 1950. Pp. 
xiii, 316. $3.50.) 

The excitement of discovery is gone in these two studies of Her- 
man Melville. The monographs have done their work and have 
made the endeavor of Messrs. Stone and Arvin one of rebuilding a 
complete and proportioned man and artist. The excitement of their 
work is, I think, on this difficult interpretative level—the feat of 
biographical skill, of maintaining the balance of biographical and 
literary fact, the rewarding interplay of life and works, and an over- 
all interpretation that sustains their own critical excursions at the 
same time that it illuminates and rectifies the critical partiality and 
exuberance of their predecessors. In attempting this, however, the 
portraits that Messrs. Stone and Arvin create are as dissimilar as 
their respective frontispieces: Mr. Stone uses the famous Eaton por- 
trait, which, unfortunately, is poorly reproduced; and Mr, Arvin, 
perhaps to set the kind of interpretation he had in mind, employs 
a less glamorous photograph. What each attempts is also shaped 
by the series for which he writes. Mr. Stone’s Melville is intended 
to stand beside Horace, Boccaccio and St. Paul, in a series of Catho- 
lic appraisals of the great writers of the world. Bounded by Ameri- 
can men of letters, by Hawthorne, Cooper, Thoreau, etc., Mr. Ar- 
vin's study seems less ambitious, but is more deeply rooted in the 
American milieu. 

Mr. Stone presents Melville as a case-study of the misfortunate 
travail of the Calvinist artist. Although unsympathetic and some- 
what detached from the particularities of American religious ex- 
perience, there is in his treatment the critical suggestiveness inevi- 
table in a discussion of the religious perplexities of Melville and 
his age from the viewpoint of “the one valid religion.” According 
to Mr. Stone, who discredits psychological interpretations, religion 
is the most important factor in shaping personality. He aims, there- 
fore, to show that the “artistic failures and personal difficulties . . . 
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had the one source—which was Melville’s partly Calvinist, partly 
Romantic attitude of mind.” Unfortunately, even if one forgives 
his loose handling and too easy identification of Romanticism and 
Calvinism, Mr. Stone does not go beyond this assertion. His work 
never meets the challenge he set for it: it jumps quickly into a pe- 
destrian, almost wholly descriptive account of the monographic 
facts of Melville's live and work. 

Although he has a nice scorn for myth-seekers, literary psycho- 
analysts and exegetes, Mr. Stone never abandons them for the sea 
of his own interpretation. He catalogs previous interpretations 
and, however discordant, finds the truth in their bulk. This kind of 
close reliance on sources weakens the total interpretative impact, 
just as his avoidance of the mythic forces him to sketch a “magical” 
interpretation of Moby-Dick that is inapplicable to the other 
works. Furthermore, the heavy load of quotation, from Melville 
and his scholars, impedes the exposition, already burdened by dis- 
organizing breaks into short sections. 

In filling out Melville’s early years from his literary work, Mr. 
Stone, like Mr. Arvin, turns to Redburn and Pierre; but here, as 
in his account of the lesser work of Melville’s obscurity, he is less 
adroit. Too often he confuses criticism with biography: for ex- 
ample, he introduces Redburn in the biographical chronology and 
begins a criticism of it that might have been placed to better pur- 
pose in the chronology of Melville’s works. Finally, although the 
facts are fully given, one gets little sense of the course of Melville’s 
spiritual and artistic development and too little of what supports 
the claim that Melville is a writer of the world. Where Mr. Stone 
is content to say that “Melville’s genius resides peculiarly in his 
language ...,” Mr. Arvin, picking up one of his many critical 
tools, anatomizes the language of genius. 

Mr. Arvin also subdues the facts, but his study of Melville is more 
penetrating and many-sided, certainly better written. He gives 
Melville the dimensions of an understood context: at home with 
Cooper, Dana, Hawthorne, James, Henry Adams, etc., he summons 
them not for their names but to reveal Melville’s place in the 
stream of American experience—and this does not diminish Mel- 
ville’s stature. He is especially able in relating the man and his 
work to the period, to expression in America and on the Continent, 
and he keeps the fine line in the interplay of biography and books. 
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By interpreting Typee, Omoo, Mardi, Redburn and White-Jacket 
chiefly on the psycho-symbolic level, he is able to use them for bio- 
graphical purposes as well as preparation for the later concentra- 
tion of his critical force. Because Mr. Arvin believes that “almost 
nothing Melville later did is comparable to his one very great 
book,” he makes the chapter on “The Whale” the summit of his 
study. Here, and in the remaining chapters, he is almost wholly 
critical. In the former, he unfolds “the literal, the oneiric or psycho- 
logical, the moral, and the mythic significances; in the latter, he 
reappraises Pierre and The Confidence-Man which, taken singly, 
have been over-valued, exposes the lingering creative energy of the 
sketches and stories, and establishes Melville’s merits as a poet. 

But even more than in this proportioned reévaluation of Mel- 
ville’s work, Mr. Arvin has succeeded in sharpening the picture of 
the man. Where Mr. Stone was hesitant, Mr. Arvin is properly 
hesitant but unafraid: in charting “the world of feeling and wish,” 
he is one of the most capable critics-in-biography of our time. To 
Melville’s Calvinism, he adds the full weight of the facts of the in- 
stability of Melville’s ancestry, his loss of the father-ideal, the in- 
adequate devotion of his mother, and the initiation of genteel 
poverty and the seaman’s life. Working through the early books 
he helps one see how Melville's “vision of tragic grandeur” cul- 
minated in Moby-Dick, fell into nihilism in Pierre, and withered 
to “littleness'and falsity” in The Confidence-Man. In Melville's 
cultivation of obscurity he points out “the progress of a great red- 
integration, a great though never perfect recovery of wholeness 
and well-being.” His achievement in tracing Melville’s spiritual 
course so skillfully is that the rise and fall of Melville's art is re- 
lated, as it should be, to the wavering of his personal vision. 


ord ; SHERMAN PAuL. 
Harvard University. 


The Pre-election Polls of 1948. Report to the Committee on Anal- 
ysis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts. By Frederick Mosteller, 
Herbert Hyman, Philip J. McCarthy, Eli S$. Marks and David 
B. Truman. (New York: Social Science Research Council. 1949. 
Pp. xx, 396. $3.00; pa. $2.50.) 


The polling technique as a fundamental research tool in the 
broad field usually referred to as the social sciences has been given 
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increased development and wider use in recent years. The scholar, 
however, has had no monopoly. It has been widely used in com- 
merce and journalism. A long series of successful election predic- 
tions gave to the device a reputation for accuracy approaching in- 
fallibility in the minds of the general public which was largely un- 
acquainted with the procedures used in arriving at the predictions. 
There were many who remarked half in jest and half in earnest 
that the polls were making elections obsolete. Then came the fias- 
co of 1948 when the polls joined with almost everyone else in pre- 
dicting Dewey's election. Immediately polls and polling were dis- 
credited in the eyes of the public. They had given the wrong an- 
swer. Therefore they were no good, not only no good in predicting 
elections, but probably no good at all. It was to meet the crisis 
brought about by this reaction and to restore a true perspective 
that the studies brought together in this volume were made. 

The whole enterprise of which these studies are a part is a strik- 
ing example of what adequate financing, effective organization, 
and coéperative effort can achieve. As a case study in scholarship 
and research of this type it is important in itself, as well as for its 
contribution to the subject. The project had the backing of the 
Carnegie Corporation and of the Rockefeller Foundation. Its di- 
rection came from the Social Science Research Council which had 
already joined in the sponsorship of studies on the measurement 
of opinion. It set up the Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls 
and Forecasts on November 10, 1948, eight days after the election. 
A technical staff was recruited which at considerable sacrifice gave 
full time to the committee's work over several weeks. The project 
received the support of the American Association for Public Opin- 
ion Research and coéperation was obtained from the major polling 
organizations. The analyses of the technical staff were presented to 
the committee on December 15, and the latter released its report 
on December 27, just eight weeks after the election. Thus well be- 
fore election had been followed by inauguration the public had 
an answer to its question: “Why did the polls go wrong?” The an- 
swer wasn't simple, final, and definitive, as the public would no 
doubt have preferred, but it was careful, authoritative, and in- 
formed. 

The present volume publishes the analyses of the individual 
staff members and their collaborators which provided the princi- 
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pal basis for the committee's conclusions. There are eleven of these 
studies and they are concerned with the background problem—the 
development o° polling, its use in election predicting, and the 
measurement of its errors; with the technique used—the selection 
of the cross section, the interviewing and questionnaire design, and 
the processing of the data; and with special problems—“the last- 
minute swing,” and the undecided voter. The appendix contains 
the report of the committee itself, the 1948 election returns, and 
considerable data from various polls, including analyses of two 
resurveys. 

Certain general conclusions emerge from these studies. ‘The pub- 
lic had a false idea of what the polls were doing, and of the results 
that could be expected. They wanted the winner picked, much as 
in the fifth race at Narragansett, and they weren't especially inter- 
ested in how it was done. Those who conducted the polls contrib- 
uted to this attitude. “The polling organizations in large measure 
determine their own reputations for fallibility and infallibility.” 
They had not prepared the public for what happened in 1948. 

The polls were operating in the range of possible error of the 
device they were using. Hence there was little reason to expect 
them always to succeed. It was a very close election. There was in- 
volved in the sample size used a possible error. It was not practical 
to try to reduce this by increasing the size. Experience had indi- 
cated a consistent systematic error in favor of the Republicans. 
‘The source of that error had proved elusive and its significance was 
not properly appreciated. Finally, random errors were bound to 
occur from imperfections in applying the procedure, in building 
the quota, in drawing up the questionnaire, in conducting the in- 
terviews, and in processing the data. Constant effort can probably 
reduce the likelihood of some errors. However, “there is no reason 
to believe that errors in magnitude such as those occurring in 1948 
are unlikely to occur in future elections.” 

There were many factors which become meaningful in retro- 
spect. In the period of the election there was great “volatility” of 
opinion. Indications of this can be found by examining the data 
afterwards. It was not perceived, or at least not correctly evalu- 
ated, at the time. There was a last-minute swing, “but the combi- 
nation of sampling errors and lack of sensitization to the possibility 
of a drastic shift in the last week or two apparently was sufficient to 
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induce complacent belief that Dewey’s advance lead was too large 
to be overcome.” The undecided voter thus presented a problem to 
the polling organizations which they didn’t handle satisfactorily. 

Through the whole discussion one is made aware of the special 
problems involved in predicting American national elections. The 
results in successfully or unsuccessfully predicting in this particu- 
lar case don’t necessarily tell us very much about the success or 
failure of the polling technique in other projects. This is partly the 
result of the subject matter involved, partly the consequence of 
the degree of accuracy demanded. 

The authors of these analyses are directing their attention to a 
narrow problem, the mechanism used in predicting the 1948 presi- 
dential election and the reasons for its failure to give the right an- 
swer. They do not address themselves to the larger problem of 
whether the attempt should be made at all, or, if it is made, as to 
what are the consequences of making it. They do not examine sig- 
nificantly other applications of polling. They were working under 
great pressure and for a limited time. Within those limits their ac- 
complishment is significant. From their work there emerges the 
picture of a device of tremendous possibilities still largely in the 
stage of development the understanding of the usefulness of which 
has been obscured because public attention has concentrated on 
what is really only a side issue. They have done much to bring the 
subject back into focus, and thus to prepare the way for further 


study. 
. ; ATHERN P. DAGGETT. 
Bowdoin College. 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem. By Louise Hall Tharp. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. 372. $4.00.) 


By this time, the virtues of Mrs. Tharp’s book must be widely 


recognized. This reviewer is perhaps in as good a position as any- 
one to appreciate them. Having read a lengthy, unpublished thesis 
on the same subject, he can report that Mrs. Tharp has simply run 
rings around it in terms of writing skill and enthusiasm, “realiza- 
tion” of character and milieu, and an ability to develop a story 
and carry the reader with her. 


rhe focus of her study is properly upon Sophia, Mary, and Eliz- 
abeth; but, inevitably, a wide variety of characters, many of them 
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of obvious importance, are drawn into the action. They display 
their qualities as personalities, but also as pillars of their time. 
They further fads and issues ranging from Animal Magnetism to 
Anti-slavery, and take cognizance of such matters as the writing of 
The Scarlet Letter, the founding of Antioch College, Bronson Al- 
cott’s educational experiments, and Channing's religious influence. 
The publishers of The Peabody Sisters of Salem have correctly 
predicted that it would “be enjoyed by the everyday reader.” 
Whether it should, in addition, “be prized by the student of the 
period,” and for what precise reason, is the question. Sophia Pea- 
body Hawthorne and Mary Peabody Mann married famously, and 
Elizabeth Peabody was famous in her own right. What is the 
weight of their lives, as seen by Mrs. Tharp? A convenient illustra- 
tion of her method may be found in her treatment of Melville, 
who makes the following brief appearance in the book, as well as in 
the Hawthorne saga: 


Almost their only visitor was Herman Melville from near-by 
Pittsfield. Melville was at work again upon his Moby Dick, and he 
felt that his walks and talks with Hawthorne during the previous 
summer had given him the needed lift to finish « difficult task. In 
Melville, Hawthorne found the first friend to his own trade who 
was really congenial. ... The Hawthornes greeted Melville with en- 
thusiasm, entertained him with a drink “manufactured of beaten 
eggs, loaf sugar and champagne.” It was guaranteed to send 
thoughts skyriding and to loosen the tongues of two usually rather 
silent men. Sophia made it—and sipped a little herself. 


Is this an adequate statement, from any point of view, of the 
Melville-Hawthorne relationship? I'm afraid not. It is vivid and 
readable, but the hard details are not significant, and the impres- 
sion left is, at best, misleading. The same is, unfortunately, true 
for too many of Mrs. Tharp’s views of significant relations. She 
has read family materials with industry, entered imaginatively in- 
to the family circle, and emerged with lively impressions. She is 
strongest when portraying the décor of New England family life of 
the time, and could, I am sure, confidently discuss the moot ques- 
tions of feminine attire, house-making, and domestic economics 
with all the Peabody sisters on their own terms. They would, I sus- 
pect, consider Mrs. Tharp somewhat overconfident, if not pre- 
sumptuous, in her interpretations of their family relations. It is 
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in her treatment of those interests and events which distinguished 
the Peabody sisters from other “females” of their time that Mrs. 
Tharp is weakest. Her portrait of Elizabeth has substance, though 
one could do with less about her emotional reactions, as stated or 
interpreted, and with more illuminating details about her pub- 
lishing, suffragist, educational, and other activities. There is, also, 
a certain insight into the personality of William Ellery Channing. 
But Mann, Hawthorne, Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and Ripley— 
to mention a few of the larger figures who receive attention—are 
presented with familiarity, rather than authority; and, to put it 
plainly, one leaves this “action-packed” book with little deeper 
understanding of New England's flowering than one has brought 
to it. 

One recalls that it was not so long ago since ‘““debunking” was the 
rule for attracting general-reader interest to historical themes; and 
for general readers to interest themselves in the affairs of three Bos- 
ton ladies of a century ago, as they now do through the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, represents a definite advance in the rediscovery of 
America. But the question of quality still remains, and there is 
still the challenge to produce books in the field which can be prized 
as well as enjoyed, and, if possible, by the general reader as well as 


the student. 4 
Louts FIver. 


Antioch College. 


Labor in America. A History. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1949. Pp. 402. $4.50.) 


Labor histories grow obsolete even faster than other histories. 
The histories of American labor written before the New Deal— 
even, to a considerable degree, those written before the Second 
World War—leave out the climax of the story, the long-delayed 
successful organization of the bulk of industrial labor. Professor 
Dulles attempts in one volume to add the last chapters and to look 
back over the labor movement's prehistoric period, from the eight- 
eenth century to 1933, with the sharpened vision of the Age of the 
CIO, or should one say the Taft-Hartley Era. On the whole he is 
remarkably successful. 

After reading consecutively through Labor in America, one is 


left with two major impressions, neither strikingly original but 
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both intensified. First, one realizes that before the ‘thirties un- 
skilled labor was, fairly consistently, denied its share of the bene- 
fits of American life. The sturdy handicraftsmen of the eighteenth 
century, according to Mr. Dulles barely above the poverty line 
even in their heyday, were hit an early blow by the expansion of 
mercantile capitalism. Widening markets, increasing scale of oper- 
ations, and recurrent inflation resulted in loss of status and lower- 
ing of wages. The early unions, formed to fight this process, and 
also to express the instinct for social democracy which working- 
men shared with other Americans of the early nineteenth century, 
were smashed by the depressions of 1819, 1837, and 1857. 

Craftsmen had their troubles, but the plight of the increasing 
factory laborers, in the period of accelerating industrialism from 
the ‘forties on, was far harder. Wages, hours and working condi- 
tions were dependent on the labor market, into which poured an 
endless army of undisciplined and helpless immigrants, isolated at 
first from the American reform tradition and even from each other. 
Recurrent and heroic efforts to organize had to contend with de- 
termined and able opposition from the owners and managers of 
industry, backed by an almost entirely sympathetic middle-class 
public and government. Those who heroically attempted, in the 
National Labor Union and the Knights of Labor, to unite for com- 
mon betterment the heterogeneous mass of workers, lacked an un- 
derstanding of the situation and a realistic program. They could 
not decide between a wages-and-hours program, inflationism, and 
their persistent, idealistic and on the whole regressive rather than 
radical dislike of the wage system. 

It is not surprising that the pattern that emerged from the well- 
intentioned failures of this period was the hard-boiled, narrow 
and exclusive trades-unionism of the A. F. of L. and that even the 
Progressive Era of the early twentieth century, with its genuine so- 
cial gains for the whole population, saw a decline of real wages and 
ended with labor still ninety percent unorganized. What is surpris- 
ing is that through all this rather melancholy history the bulk of 
the working population maintained its confidence in the existing 
political system and—-except for vague aspirations toward “the co- 
operative commonwealth”—in its social and economic underpin- 
nings. This phenomenon must find its explanation outside of the 
realm of labor history chosen by Professor Dulles. 
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The second impression one gains from the book is that men- 
tioned above—the realization that since the New Deal change has 
occurred so fast as almost to destroy the story’s continuity. Part of 
the basis for this change was laid in the ‘twenties, at the time of 
some of labor’s sharpest defeats, by the cutting off of immigration. 
The postwar employer offensive, high wages, and the New Era 
mythology prevented any immediate results and labor entered the 
great depression as unorganized as ever. But beginning in the mid- 
thirties the new conditions were startlingly evident. 

One wonders a little, in reading of the twin phenomena of gi- 
gantic growth and unprecedented government support, which was 
effect and which cause. In any case, labor entered the Second World 
War with three to four times its organized strength of 1917, with 
collective bargaining agreements covering for the first time the 
major heavy industries, and with a new tradition of effective po- 
litical action. During the war it increased by another half and 
afterwards, despite many predictions of disaster, despite consid- 
erable public hostility, and despite its inability to prevent prices 
from rising with wages, labor held many of its gains. This fact, 
symbolized by the remarkably peaceful and effective three rounds 
of postwar strikes, marks a major change in American develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Dulles, like many of his fellow citizens, and far less than 
some, is concerned about labor’s present power. Yet America to- 
day is not a labor state, hardly even a “laboristic’”’ economy. Many 
workers are still unorganized, pockets of low wages and bad con- 
ditions continue to exist—anomalies more distressing than ever and 
less noticed than sometimes. Unemployment approaches figures 
that would once have been considered formidable. Labor's politi- 
cal power is hardly absolute in this time of congressional stalemate. 
And current anti-radical hysteria, though its targets have mostly 
been well to the left of most of labor as yet, may eventually be 
turned against the great organizations which many Americans have 
not yet fully accepted. 

Yet whatever sociologists or liberal intellectuals may say, or 
whatever members of some stranded minorities may feel, for the 
great organized mass of workers in the highly mechanized indus- 
tries this is actually a New Era. It is a strange and in some ways an 
uncomfortable New Era, at once like and unlike that of the 
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‘twenties, a period of worried optimism, of non-radical militancy, 
of acceptance by labor of a new status and réle which much of the 
public has not quite conceded to it. Above all, it is a period of de- 
termination to hold the gains of the last decade. 

Professor Dulles tells the absorbing story of labor’s slow and 
twisted path to this position better than it has been told in one 
volume so far. The writing, and particularly the organization of 
this account of many disparate and chaotic movements, is clear 
and pleasant. Though it is the story of organized labor, and not 
really of labor in America, Mr. Dulles sketches in a background of 
economic history. We are not left, as we are by some writers on 
labor movements, without any knowledge of the movements of the 
business cycle and of real wages. 

Specialists may quarrel with a few points in this book directed 
specifically toward the general reader. The account of the early 
A. F. of L. relies too heavily on Gompers’ smug and after-the-fact 
reminiscences. Radicalism in recent American labor, not an en- 
tirely negligible phenomenon, is dealt with only through a rather 
conventional chapter on the atypical I. W. W. and a couple of 
paragraphs on the communists. The chapter of conclusions is dis- 
appointing in a book which offers in passing a number of fresh in- 
sights. Yet on the whole this is a book which is worth anybody's 


reading through. ie ® Wiw’ 


Scripps College. 


The Maple Sugar Book. By Helen and Scott Nearing. (New York: 

John Day Company. 1950. Pp. xili, 271. $3.75.) 

A scholar’s exhaustive survey of the story of maple sugaring, the 
Nearings’ book traces the historic development of this form of 
American agriculture from the rude practices of the Indians to the 
methods of modern commercial operators. The authors are well 
travelled members in intellectual society, and their book has more 
than one type of appeal. It is of interest to the student of Ameri- 
cana, today’s producer of maple sugar and syrup, and the confined 
“subway swayer” who is interested in the philosophy and other 
aspects of a totally different way of life. 


“Sugaring in the past,” describing the early beginnings of the 
maple industry, is not a section for the careless reader, for the Near- 
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ings are not afraid of source material and their history is packed 
with authentic data gained from New York, Boston, and Chicago 
libraries. There are nearly two hundred detailed footnotes and 
much material drawn from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
chroniclers of both Europe and America, who wrote of the mirac- 
ulous New World. 

Having traced the history of the maple and the place of sugar in 
man’s diet from the time it was a rare and costly spice until it be- 
came to the colonists an established staple, the authors trace in part 
two what has become of the ancient methods of the aborigines and 
pioneers. Starting with the maple orchard or sugar bush, this sec- 
tion describes in detail the natural resources necessary for a com- 
mercial operation, the equipment needed, the processes involved 
and the work entailed in producing and marketing the finished 
product. The six chapters in this division of the book form a com- 
plete textbook for the maple farmer, be he beginner or profession- 
al. No one is too old to learn, and in the sugar business there is 
still much mystery and many questions that science cannot answer. 
How does the sap flow in the tree? Should one tap high or low on a 
maple, on the north or south side? Should one save sap frozen in 
the buckets? These questions have no definite answer, operators 
differ, and the more experienced the farmer the more he will enjoy 
the Nearings’ ideas, while the novice with a few trees and buckets 
will benefit by the detailed explanation. 

The popularity of “back to nature” books testifies to the appeal 
that the country still offers to the city. While the Nearings do not 
avoid writing of the work involved in sugaring—carrying ten gal- 
lons of sap through waist-deep snow is still work and often neces- 
sary—they nevertheless show that the pursuit of their occupation 
will provide pleasure and subsistence. But, since they are honest, 
they do not offer much encouragement to anyone aspiring to riches. 

The writers have lived in cities all over the world. To them life 
there was hectic and disorganized. They wished to live simply and 
solvently, work with nature, and in doing so control their liveli- 
hood. To them maple in southern Vermont became the means to 
this end; it was not their goal when they forsook the cities. They 
believe that the summer vacationists taste but the dessert of coun- 
try living; they miss the robust meal of the four New England sea- 
sons. The city man lives where his bread is buttered, but, say the 
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Nearings, in the country he can also butter his bread and it will 
taste better too. 

Thus, “THE MAPLE SUGAR BOOK, being a plain practical account of 
the ART OF SUGARING designed to promote an acquaintance with the 
ANCIENT AS WELL AS MODERN PRACTISE, together with remarks on 
PIONEERING as a way of living in the twentieth century,” should 
appeal to everyone with a yen for country living, a spark of ro- 


mance, or a sweet tooth. . 
SAMUEL E, WorRTHEN. 


Bristol, New Hampshire. 


Early Rehoboth: Documented Historical Studies of Families and 
Events in This Plymouth Colony Township. Volume IV. By 
Richard LeBaron Bowen. (Rehoboth, Massachusetts: Privately 
Printed. 1950. Pp. x, 189. $5.00.) 


In volume IV of Early Rehoboth, Mr. Bowen fully sustains the 
high standard of full documentation and masterly deduction set 
by him in the previous volumes. As in the case of the previous vol- 
umes, volume IV will have to be consulted by the general, as well 
as the local historian. The lucid account of the original layout of 
the Rehoboth lands elucidates the method generally followed in 
this matter by the other New England towns and so is of the ut- 
most value to the historian of economic and social New England. 

In this volume, which deals largely with the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Bowen grapples with, and gives the clearest and most detailed 
account to be found anywhere of, the highly complicated question 
of the boundary troubles between Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, tracing it, from its inception in the seventeenth, to its final 
settlement in the middle of the nineteenth century. In this connec- 
tion is given a detailed account of the early industries of Pawtucket 
in their beginnings and he shows, what is not generally known, 
that the famous Slater Mill, at the time of its erection, was not in 
Rhode Island but in Massachusetts, being on a strip of land on the 
west side of the Blackstone River, then in the town of Rehoboth. 
This was later set off to Rhode Island and so the fact that it was 
originally in Massachusetts has been forgotten. The admirable re- 
production of the early maps of the region are of the greatest value 
in elucidation of the history of the boundary dispute. 

One may venture to suggest that Mr. Bowen may, perhaps, have 
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been a little extreme in ascribing to Roger Williams a deliberate 
intention to “double cross,” when he secured from Ousamequin for 
the Aquidneck settlers the “grass rights” within the Plymouth Pat- 
ent (p. 54). It was clearly an infringement of Plymouth’s rights un- 
der the patent but, when one considers the honesty of Roger’s 
character, it seems doubtful if it were deliberate. OQusamequin was 
the native lord of the region and Roger Williams always respected 
and asserted the Indian rights in their lands, in spite of patents is- 
sued in London. At this date the land was unsettled by the Eng- 
lish. Since Ousamequin lived nearby and was the native ruler, it 
seems quite likely that Roger did not think much about the fine 
legal rights of the matter. Nevertheless, as Mr. Bowen very proper- 
ly points out, this was the beginning of the boundary question, 
which was to trouble the two communities for some two hundred 
years. It may be noted that, by strictly honorable and able diplo- 
macy, Dr. John Clarke obtained for Rhode Island a distinct ad- 
vantage in the boundary defined in the Charter of 1663. And, 
when one considers the treatment given to the early settlers of 
Rhode Island by the Bay authorities, there cannot fail to be a cer- 
tain satisfaction in Dr. Clarke’s diplomatic victory over the theo- 
cratic bigots of the Bay. 

The various tax lists and census records so carefully transcribed 
are of the greatest value to the local topographer and the genealo- 
gist. While such records probably exist in other towns, they are 
often, as was the case with Rehoboth, in private hands and so are 
exceedingly difficult to find. Thanks to Mr. Bowen, Rehoboth now 
possesses the finest list of such records all brought together in print 
in one place. No other town to the reviewer's knowledge possesses 
such a series. 

As in the other volumes, the index is all that can be desired. 
Volume IV certainly comes up to the standard set in the previous 
volumes and gives to Rehoboth the best town history possessed by 


any New England community. ; 
’ G. ANDREWS MortarTy. 


Oqunquit, Maine. 


The American Historical Novel. By Ernest E. Leisy. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1950. Pp. x, 280. $3.75. 


Anyone wishing summaries of the major historical novels, each 
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with a sentence or two of generalized criticism, will find this book 
valuable. It lumps the novels around five foci—Colonial America, 
the Revolution, the Trans-Alleghany movement, the Civil War, 
and National Expansion during the Gilded Age, subdivisions spot- 
lighting various facets of American growth. 

But this method, though neat, is frustrating and unrewarding. 
Chapter I surveys the historical novel as an art form in cryptic gen- 
eralizations and undefined terminology. Willing to forget and for- 
give, because expecting subsequent clarification, the reader turns 
the page. Abruptly the organization becomes chronological ac- 
cording to the plot of a novel merely, no matter when written. 
This, even though the author emphasizes that “a historical novel 
is first of all a novel and only secondarily a history.” 

Hence such ubiquitous terms as “realism” (see paragraph one, 
page fifteen) are never pinned down, growth of technique is seen 
only fragmentarily and never in perspective. Evelyn Scott's The 
Wave, where war itself becomes the hero, or Lockridge’s Raintree 
County, where one day’s events are explained by flashbacks, may 
certainly be considered advances (although just how and from what 
we are not told); but when we learn that only “in more recent 
novels about the Civil War” has the emphasis shifted in war novels 
from “the general on horseback” to “the common soldier,” we can 
only sigh, with Harvey Birch and Horse-Shoe Robinson, sic transit 
gloria mundi. 

Mr. Leisy does make clear, in the final chapter, that history 
never reaches the inner core. of the past, that therefore the modern, 
over-documented historical novels do not fully convey “the total 
attitude of a period,” that only when a novelist couples creative 
imagination to total identification with the past can that past be 
fully evoked. Thus the high point of the historical novel may well 
have been achieved in The Scarlet Letter—probably the least doc- 
umented novel in the collection, the only one labeled “a classic.” 
The organization precludes any understanding of such problems— 
a final and compelling reason why, in such a labor as this book 
represents, the emphasis should have been not on the historical 


novel as history, but as novel. 
; STERLING LANIER. 


Boston University. 
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Whitman’s American Fame: the Growth of His Reputation in 
America after 1892. By Charles B. Willard. (Providence, Rhode 
Island: Brown University. 1950. Pp. 269. $4.00.) 


This book, which is something between a history and an an- 
notated bibliography, will prove useful to all students and teachers 
of Whitman, and it will not be without interest for the literary his- 
torian. The order of arrangement by chapters is topical, but within 
each chapter the materials fall into a pattern that is roughly chron- 
ological. A bibliography is appended in three sections: “Whitman 
Bibliography,” “Whitman Text,” and “Materials about Whit- 
man.” The third section is a selection of books and chapters of 
books on Whitman, but no periodical essays are included except 
two that are depreciative in tone. No principle of selection is in- 
dicated. There is also an index of names. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, including the introduc- 
tion, which summarizes Whitman's struggle for recognition in his 
own lifetime. The second chapter is an account of the zealous ef- 
forts of the inner circle of Whitman’s admirers to keep alive the 
discussion of his work after 1892 until its own merits and a chang- 
ing taste made it more widely acceptable. Much of this material is 
available elsewhere, but the author’s account of Traubel’s paper, 
The Conservator, is a welcome addition. Recognition of Whitman 
came first from other creative writers, but the general critics and 
reviewers soon followed suit, and eventually the academicians and 
scholars also acknowledged his worth. Bliss Perry's biography, pub- 
lished in 1906, is credited with turning academic opinion in Whit- 
man’s favor. Later biographers, it is pointed out, have added little 
to the factual record, and the best of them have introduced more 
and more criticism. The chapter on analysis and research is not 
wholly satisfactory, perhaps because there was too much material 
to be brought clearly into focus. So few articles from the research 
journals are mentioned that this area of the subject, by comparison 
with the fuller treatment of other areas, seems neglected. The 
chapter on creative writers has a good deal of new information and 
turns up some interesting comment, such as the report of Edith 
Wharton that in 1910 Henry James entertained her guests through- 
out an evening by reading selections from Leaves of Grass. 

The research is carefully done, so far as it goes, and is clearly 
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presented. There is a good deal of critical comment on the part of 
the author which might possibly have been spared in a work of this 
kind to make room for more historical and bibliographical de- 
tails. The style is lively and pleasing, although one regrets that the 
temptation to use epithets like “suffocating adulation” and “un- 
believably bad” was not more firmly resisted. Every Whitman 
scholar will welcome the book as it is, but some will wish that a 
way had been provided for a more nearly complete survey of all 
areas of the field which the book attempts to cover. 


FLoyp STOVALL. 
University of North Carolina. 


The Gentleman in America. A Literary Study in American Cul- 
ture. By Edwin Harrison Cady. (Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press. 1949. Pp. 232. $3.00.) 

“What then is the American, this new man?” Certainly not pri- 
marily a “gentleman,” most foreign observers would have answered 
after de Crevecoeur. And the first reaction of an American would 
probably be to say that his species is not best defined by that some- 
what European, aristocratic term. But if he went on to claim that 
Americans have seldom seen their democratic tradition as properly 
including the concept of the gentleman, he would be quite wrong. 

Mr. Cady ably demonstrates that our American writings have 
shown a long and wordy concern with democratic gentlemen, fine 
gentlemen, Christian gentlemen, and just plain gentlemen. The 
term has not merely been one of opprobrium cast by dead-end boys 
or levellers; nor of self-satisfaction expressed by a would-be aris- 
tocratic élite. It has often been central to the articulation of Ameri- 
can ideals and to distinctions between the true and the meretri- 
cious. The early Puritans were above all Protestant Christians, but 
they found gentlemanliness a quality to be sought with secular 
zeal. Jefferson was a philosophically militant democrat, and one of 
his central concerns was to encourage the development of natural 
gentlemen to lead his democratic society. For all his transcendental 
concerns, Emerson was as convinced as Jefferson that the concept of 
gentlemen was meaningful and essential to the establishment of a 
real democracy. Howells, the adopted child of genteel society and 
the sweet Christian socialist, chose as dramatic conflict for many of 
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his stories the struggle between a “true” and natural gentleman 
and mannered, egoistical aristocrats. 

Mr. Cady recounts in detail how these and other American 
writers have conceived of the gentleman and his relation to the 
changing American democracy. With dead-pan solemnity the au- 
thor quotes pronouncements of other authors concerned with the 
grave question of how to behave like a gentleman, and points out 
the fine distinctions between the variant views. Maybe the prob- 
lem is not one that engenders lightness or humor. But it is one that 
is significant in relation to problems of democracy, levelling, class- 
es, industrialism, and the central norms of a viable, changing so- 
ciety. Mr. Cady knew that; his admirable introduction promises an 
analysis in the brightest new tradition of social anthropology and 
with full sociological jargon. The core of the book, however, 
proves to be a pedestrian summary. And once through Howells, 
we gallop past a four-page lineup of all those writers of this cen- 
tury who have worried the same questions, albeit often with quite 
different terminology. So, just where the approach might have 
proved fruitful and the content had live interest, the book hurries 
to a reasonable but superficially obvious conclusion. 


JoHN LyDENBERG. 
Hobart College. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


This list includes some books issued several years ago, which the 
QUARTERLY hoped to review but was unable to, because of limita- 
tions of space, and it includes also some of the more recent books, 
which cannot be reviewed, but which should be of current interest 
to some of the QUARTERLY’s readers. 


Allan, Herbert S., John Hancock, Patriot in Purple. (New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 422. $6.00.) 
A biography by a journalist and free-lance writer. 

Allen, Francis H., Thoreau’s Editors: History and Reminiscence. 
(Monroe, North Carolina: Printed by the Nocalore Press, for 
the Thoreau Society. 1950. Pp. 28.) 

An interesting booklet, containing an address delivered before the Thoreau 
Society at Concord in 1944. 

Burton, Jean, Lydia Pinkham Is Her Name. (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Company. 1949. Pp. 279. $2.75.) 

A readable biography of a woman who achieved a place in American busi- 
ness history and American folklore. 

Chronicles of America Series: 

Vol. 51. Faulkner, Harold U., From Versailles to the New Deal: 
A Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Era. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 388. $6.00.) 

Vol. 52. Brogan, Denis W., The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt: A 
Chronicle of the New Deal and Global War. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 382. $6.00.) 

Vol. 54. Pratt, Fletcher, War for the World: A Chronicle of Our 
Fighting Forces in World War II. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 364. $6.00.) 

Vol. 55. Nevins, Allan, The United States in a Chaotic World: A 
Chronicle of International Affairs, 1918-1933. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 252. $6.00.) 

Vol. 56. Nevins, Allan, Tie New Deal and World Affairs: A Chron- 
icle of International Affairs, 1933-1945. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 332. $6.00.) 

With the publication of these books, all handsomely printed and written 
by recognized experts, the Yale University Press presents five new volumes in 


continuation of its Chronicles of America Series, long well and favorably 
known to readers of American history. 
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Cometti, Elizabeth, editor, Jefferson’s Ideas on a University Li- 
brary: Letters from the Founder of the University of Virginia 
to a Boston Bookseller. (Charlottesville, Virginia: The Tracy W. 
McGregor Library. 1950. Pp. 49. $2.00.) 

An interesting collection of letters from Jefferson to Cummings, Hilliard 
and Company, written between September, 1824, and May, 1826. 

Day, Richard Ward, A New England Schoolmaster: The Life of 
Henry Franklin Cutler. (Bristol, Conn.: The Hildreth Press. 
1950. Pp. 274. $3.00.) 

A biography which contains useful sidelights on New England educational 
history in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

DeMille, George H., The Catholic Movement in the American 
Episcopal Church. Second edition. (Philadelphia: Church His- 
torical Society. 1950. Pp. ix, 219. $3.00.) 

A revised and enlarged edition of a useful study, first published in 1941. 

Drew, Elizabeth, T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. xiii, 216. $3.00.) 


Filler, Louis, Crusaders for American Liberalism. Revised. (Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 422. $4.00.) 
A new edition of a useful book, with a new introduction by the author. 
Gould, Franklin F., A Maine Man in the Making. (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1950. Pp. viii, 212. $2.50.) 


Gould, R. E., Yankee Boyhood: My Adventures on a Maine Farm 
Seventy Years Ago. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company. 1950. 
Pp. 251. $3.00.) 

Two books which seem to indicate the growth of an epidemic of writing 


about boys in Maine. Both are by writers well-versed in producing amuse- 
ment from fairly simple material. 


Griscom, Ludlow, The Birds of Concord. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1949. Pp. 340. $5.00.) 

A very attractive book, and a joy to New England ornithologists. 

Guia de Instituciones Que Cultivan la Historia de America. Al 
cuidado de Carlos Bosch Garcia. (Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia. 1949. 
Pp. 231.) 


Healy, Richard Wyman, The History of Secondary Education in 
Androscoggin and Franklin Counties in Maine. (Orono, Maine: 
University of Maine Press. April, 1949. Pp. vii, 165.) 
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Hidy, Ralph W., The House of Baring in American Trade and 
Finance: English Merchant Bankers at Work, 1763-1861. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 631. $7.50.) 

A valuable study of an important banking house. 

Historical New Hampshire, New Hampshire Historical Society. 
April, 1950. 

This issue is devoted to a useful study of New Hampshire clockmaking 
and clockmakers. 

Hoyt, Murray, Does It Always Rain Here, Mr. Hoyt? (New York: 
Rinehart & Company. 1950. Pp. 245. $3.00.) 

The story of how Mr. Hoyt and his wife ventured into the summer resort 
business in Vermont. Possibly useful to other adventurers, and certainly 
amusing for general readers, who enjoy learning of the minor mishaps of 
country living. 

Jessup, Josephine Lurie, The Faith of Our Feminists: A Study in 
the Novels of Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Willa Cather. 
(New York: Richard R. Smith. 1950. Pp. vii, 128. $2.50.) 


Jewett, Sarah Orne, Lady Ferry. Introduction by Annie E. Mower. 
(Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press. 1950. Pp. 61. $3.50.) 


A very attractively printed little book, containing one of Miss Jewett’s 
stories, which William Dean Howells refused to print in the Aflantic 
Monthly. ] 


Jordan, Alice M., From Rollo to Tom Sawyer and Other Papers. 
(Boston: The Horn Book, Inc. 1948. Pp. 160. $3.75.) 


Twelve essays on nineteenth-century American children’s books. 


Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1748- 
1749. Published at the Charge of the W. B. H. Dowse Fund. In- 
troduction by Stewart Mitchell. (Boston: Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 1950. Pp. xii, 263.) 


Kelly, Alfred H., and Winfred A. Harbison, The American Con- 
stitution, Its Origins and Development. (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 940.) 

A useful history of the American Constitution and the development of 
American constitutionalism from its origins in England and the colonies to 
our own time. 

Kleinfeld, Leonard F., Henry David Thoreau: A Chronology. 
(Forest Hills, Long Island: Privately printed. 1950. Pp. 10. $1.00.) 


A useful pamphlet, outlining chronologically Thoreau’s career and giv- 
ing the important dates in contemporary literature and history. 
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Knowlton, Evelyn H., Pepperell’s Progress: History of a Cotton 
Textile Company, 1844-1945. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xxix, 511. $5.00.) 


A thorough and interesting history of a New England business. 


McKain, Walter C., Jr., and Nathan L. Whetten, Occupational and 
Industrial Diversity in Rural Connecticut. (Storrs, Connecticut: 
University of Connecticut. November, 1949. Pp. 54.) 

An interesting brief study, with illustrative maps and charts which will 
appeal even to the lay reader. 

Meigs, Cornelia, The Violent Men: A Study of Human Relations 
in the First American Congress. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1949. Pp. 278. $4.00.) 

A study of the first Continental Congress, centered on some of its more 
important personalities. 

Melville, Herman, The Confidence-Man. (New York: The Grove 
Press. 1950. Pp. 294. $1.25.) 

A useful, inexpensive reprint. 

Mendoza, Angelica, Fuentes del Pensamiento de los Estados Uni- 

dos. (Mexico: El Colegio de Mexico. 1950. Pp. xvi, 277. 


Miller, John C., Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. xiii, 718. $6.50.) 
A detailed history of an important period, by a practiced historian. 
Milliken, Henry, Hunting in Maine. (Freeport, Maine: L. L. Bean, 
Inc. 1948. Pp. 186.) 


Mott, Frank Luther, American Journalism: A History of News- 
papers in the United States Through 260 Years: 1690-1950. Re- 
vised. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xiv, 835. 
$5.00.) 

A revised edition of a very useful book. 


Nicholas, Edward, The Hours and the Ages: A Sequence of Ameri- 
cans. (New York: William Sloane Associates. 1949. Pp. 304. 
$3.50.) 

Sketches of various Americans who seemed to the author to illustrate as- 
pects of our national history. 

Readings in New Canaan History. (New Canaan, Ct.: New Canaan 
Historical Society. 1949. Pp. 290. $5.00.) 


Six papers by various authors on aspects of New Canaan history. 
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Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. 1x, No. 
2. April, 1950. 


Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. IX, 
No. 3 July, 1950. 

The leading article is on the early history of Rhode Island's court sys- 
tem, by John T. Farrell. The issue also contains the conclusion of Mr. 
Bowen's study of “Godfrey Malbone’s Armorial Silver.” 

Rohan, Jack, Yankee Arms Maker: The Story of Samuel Colt and 
His Six-Shot Peacemaker. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1948. Pp. xii, 305. $3.50.) 

A biography of an interesting figure, presented for general readers rather 
than scholars. 

[Santayana, George]. Cardiff, Ira D., editor, Atoms of Thought: 
An Anthology of Thoughts from George Santayana. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. xv, 284. $5.00.) 

Shively, James R., editor, Writings from Willa Cather’s Campus 
Years. (Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press. 1950. Pp. 
Vili, 142. $2.75. 


An interesting collection of youthful work by one of our most important 
twentieth-century novelists. 


Smith, Marion Jaques, A History of Maine from Wilderness to 


Statehood. (Portland, Maine: Falmouth Publishing House. 1949. 
Pp. 348. $5.00.) 
A simple narrative, presented without documentation. 
Spiller, Robert E., et al., Literary History of the United States. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xx, vi, 1422, 
xxii, 817. $20.00.) 


This book has been much reviewed and has already assumed the position 
of a classic work of reference, containing chapters by many American liter- 
ary scholars. The third volume is devoted to bibliographies and, although 
there are some errors, it is the best single volume of its kind. 

Thane, Elswyth, Reluctant Farmer. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 1950. Pp. 208. $2.75.) 

Another book about returning to the country and the farm, pleasantly 
written, with attractive drawings and no more than the usual admixture of 
sentimentality. 

Thoreau, Henry David, The Maine Woods. Arranged with notes 
by Dudley C. Lunt. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company. 
1950. Pp. 340. $3.75.) 


An attractive edition of a book which deserves to be better known. 
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Truman, Nevil, Historic Furnishing. (New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation. 1950. Pp. xix, 204. $4.75.) 

A brief general survey of English furnishings from 1400 to 1820, includ- 
ing sections on American furnishings before 1850. 

Van Doren, Carl, The Great Rehearsal: The Story of the Making 
and Ratifying of the Constitution of the United States. (New 
York: Viking Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 336. $3.75.) 

Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. xvi, No. 1. 
January, 1950. 

Particularly interesting is a small collection of “Vermont folklore” includ- 
ed in this issue. 

Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Voi. XVIII, No. 2. 
April, 1950. 

The leading article is “Squaw-Maug: A Green Mountain River,” by Waldo 
F. Glover, who identifies the Squaw-Maug as Wells River. 

Wickenden, Leonard, Make Friends with Your Land: A Chemist 
Looks at Organiculture. (New York: The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp. vii, 132. $2.50.) 


An informative book by a chemist on “organic agriculture.” 





IN MEMORIAM 


DIXON WECTER 
JANUARY 12, 1906-—JUNE 24, 1950 


HE untimely death of Dixon Wecter at the age of forty-four 
cut down a distinguished scholar of American social and liter- 
ary history, and deprived the Board of the New ENGLAND QUARTER- 
Ly of a loyal and generous colleague. Every issue of the QUARTERLY 
during his all too brief tenure as an editor (1947-1950) bears evi- 
dence of his discriminating scholarship and sympathetic judgment. 
Mr. Wecter was born in Houston, Texas, and was graduated 
from Baylor University in 1925. He proceeded to the degree of 
Master of Arts at Yale the following year, and held a Sterling Re- 
search Fellowship there in 1927-1928. From 1928 to 1930 he studied 
at Merton College, Oxford, as a Rhodes Scholar, obtaining the 
B.Litt. at Oxford (1930) and the Ph.D. at Yale (1936). After an in- 
terlude of teaching at the University of Denver (1933-1934), and at 
the University of Colorado (1934-1939), he was appointed Professor 
of English at the University of California in Los Angeles in 1939. 
He also served as Research Associate (1943-1949), and as Chairman 
of the Permanent Research Staff of the Huntington Library (1946- 
1949). In 1945 he was Visiting Professor of American History at the 
University of Sydney, the first professor of that subject in Aus- 
tralia. He was called in the autumn of 1949 to the Margaret Byrne 
Professorship of American History at the University of California 
at Berkeley, a position he held at the time of his death. 

Meanwhile, his studies bore fruit in a succession of notable vol- 
umes: The Saga of American Society (1937), Edmund Burke and 
His Kinsmen (1939), The Hero in America (1941), When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home (1944), The Age of the Great Depression 
(1948), Mark Twain’s Letters to Mrs. Fairbanks (1949), Report 
from Paradise (1949), and Love Letters of Mark Twain (1950). Mr. 
Wecter was Associate Editor of the three-volume Literary History 
of the United States (1948). 

In commenting upon The Age of the Great Depression in a re- 
view in the QUARTERLY for September, 1949, Mr. Norman Pearson 
noted that the author served admirably a large public of general 
readers as well as specialists. In making his immense erudition avail- 
able to a larger world than that of technical scholarship, Mr. Wec- 
ter performed a signal service. His work is a monument to a scholar 
of the human history of America, who showed that a writer’s duty 
is not only to collect his materials, but also to understand them. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Henry J. Capsury is Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Byron FaircuHiLp, a former member of the Faculties of History in 
the University of Maine and in Amherst College, is now in the 
Office of Military History, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D. C. 


Joun E. Hart is Lecturer on American Literature at the Oden- 
waldschule in Heppenheim, Germany. 

EveLYN Pace, a graduate of Bryn Mawr, is a member of the Faculty 
of English in Smith College. 

Iris SAUNDERS Pope is a member of the Graduate School of His- 
tory in Columbia University. 

H. SHELTON SMITH is Professor of American Religious Thought in 


the Graduate School of Duke University. 


Davin D. VAN TasseL, a graduate .- Dartmouth College, is attend- 
ing the Graduate School of American History at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Francis G. WALETT is a member of the Faculty of History in Bos- 
ton University. 


KATHRYN WHITFORD, formerly a member of the Graduate School 
of English in the University of Wisconsin, has served as Field 
Secretary to her husband, Dr. Philip Whitford, an ecologist. 


DONORS 
TO 
THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Aucustus P. Lorine, JR. 
STEWART MITCHELL 
SAMUEL ELIoT Morison 
STEPHEN WILLARD PHILLIPS 























“Tn a season rich with books on the writer’s art 
and craft, Bernard DeVoto with THE WORLD OF 
FICTION, has made what well may be the outstanding 
a contribution . . . an excellent addition to the 

y of writing about writing.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


The World 
7 Fiction 








ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A limited supply of runs of the Quarrerty from Volume 1x 
(1936) to Volume xxi (1950) is available for sale. 
Earlier numbers from Volume 1 (1g28) to Volume vill (1935) and 
the following more recent issues are needed: 
March and September, 1936 June, 1942 
June, 1938 September, 1943 
September, 1939 March and June, 1945 
March, June, and December, 1940 March, 1948. 
The Managing Editor will quote prices for these issues to sub- 
scribers who may wish to dispose of them. 
Reprints of many of our articles are still available for sale at a 
cost of thirty-five cents each. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of The New England Quarterly published quarterly at Brunswick and Port- 
land, Maine, for August 28, 1950. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 


Name Address 
Publisher The Anthoensen Press Portland, Maine 


Editor Samuel Eliot Morison Cambridge, Mass. 
Managing editor Herbert Brown Brunswick, Maine 
Business manager None. 


2. The owner is The New England Quarterly, promoted by the Board of Edi- 
tors, and supported by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 73 Tremont Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, and by Donors, whose names appear on every issue. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: None. 


4- Paragraphs 2 and g include, in cases where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above was: Not required. 


(Signed) Hersert Brown, Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of August, 1950. 


(Signed) WituiaM K. Hatt, Notary Public. 
[SEAL] (My commission expires Dec. 19, 1952.) 
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